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Texts and Essays on 


SALVATION TODAY 


‘We have heard it ; we have seen it with our own eyes ; we looked upon 
it and felt it with our own hands ; and it is of this we tell.’ (1 John 1 : 1) 
‘Telling the story’ has always been the heart of the Christian witness. 
But telling it includes not only what happened to others but also 

what happened to the witness himself. The witness is part of the 

story he has to tell. 


The material gathered here contains to a large extent both biblical and 
contemporary stories collected in the course of the ecumenical study 
on ‘Salvation Today’. Initially the biblical texts, the biblical essays 
and the contemporary texts were made available separately for reasons 
which are discussed by Hans-Ruedi Weber (see p. 107). In combining 
them we hope to encourage ways of telling the story of salvation not 
only as a story which once happened in the past or which will 


eventually happen in the future, but a story in the present. The 
problem of salvation today is not so much a matter of theological 
definitions but the question of how the salvation in Christ, attested in the 
Bible, relates to our contemporary experience. 


In the process of collecting the contemporary texts we have been 
guided by the following types of questions which might be useful for 
further discussion in groups : 


a) The question ‘What must I do to be saved’ is a recurring part of 
the drama of salvation ; it is also voiced in many of these texts but not 
in those words and not in the language of the Bible and of the 
Church. If we do not dismiss them on the grounds of language, 
what are the criteria for accepting — or for refusing to accept — 
certain voices as authentic ? 


5) Many texts speak of liberation. The majority suggest a socio- 
political meaning although not divorced from a personal dimension. 
Many Christians think that this priority is important for our 
contemporary understanding of salvation. How do you interpret 
contemporary experiences of liberation ? 


c) Many texts testify not only to the hope for salvation but also to the 
fact that a price has to be paid for the realization of the hope and 
they speak of sacrifices and suffering. Christians affirm that the 
price has been paid once and for all by Christ, but that the road of 
Christian obedience involves taking up the cross. What in your 
experience is the cost of salvation today ? 


d) The hope of salvation includes the promise of a new humanity, a 
renewed community ; the Church as the bearer of this hope is often 
called the ‘saving community’. Many texts testify to secular saving 
experiences and saving communities. What is your experience in 
this regard and how do you interpret it ? 


e) How do these texts illustrate contemporary experience in relation to 
ultimate realities such as God, the Kingdom of God, the return of the 
risen Christ, the End, the New Heaven and the New Earth ? 
Christians have often too easily affirmed that salvation is not for this 
world and have thereby in the view of many contemporaries 
discredited the Christian hope as ‘pie in the sky when you die’. 

In what ways do these texts challenge you to find new ways of 
expressing the fact that salvation in Christ is in but not of this 
world ? 


The study on ‘Salvation Today’ was conducted in preparation for the 
Commission on World Mission and Evangelism conference on this 
theme held in Bangkok, Thailand, 29 December 1972 - 9 January 1973. 
The documents which issued from the conference, mainly the main 
addresses and the reports of the Sections, have been published in the 
International Review of Mission (Vol. LXII, No. 246, April 1973). 


Thomas Wieser 
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’D LIKE TO BE A CLOWN 
Hanns Dieter Hiisch 


I'd like to be a clown 

Never seen without a laugh 

I’d like to be a clown 

Making other people laugh. 

I’d like to be a clown calm and serene 
No impressive hero 

But a tiny little joker 

In a world of bitter pain. 


Instead of saying yes to everything I meet 

I’d like to turn somersaults in every city street. 

I'd like to thumb my nose on a grey and gloomy day 

At the hardened rascal who meets me in the way. 

I’d like to pull a long face when the sun begins to shine 
And give a puppet to the child who weeps at evening time. 
I should like the world to laugh a while 

Before it’s too late 

I'd like to be a clown 

Whose head is already slightly cracked. 


I’d like to clamber over rooftops on all fours 
To see the poor poor and the rich rich 

from above, how they eat their bread and how, 
accordingly, they rate their prospects. 

I’d like them all to laugh 

and not to disgrace their neighbour. 


I’d like to stand on corners 

Scattering a Scherzo on the streets 

For their benefit and at my expense. 
I’d like to stand guard over a laugh 

On an abandoned post. 

I should like the world to laugh a while 
Before it’s too late. 

I'd like to be a clown 

Whose heart is a merry planet. 


Hanns Dieter Hiisch, born 1925, is a German writer. His poems have been used in cabarets. 
This poem is from Archeblues und andere Sprechgesdnge ; Ziirich : Sanssouci. 


ICH MOCHT’ EIN CLOWN SEIN 
Hans Dieter Hiisch 


Ich mécht’ ein Clown sein 

Und immer lachen, 

Ich mécht’ ein Clown sein 

Und die andern lachen machen. 

Ich mécht’ ein stillvergnigter Clown sein 
Und kein grosser Held, 

Ein klitzekleiner Spassmacher 

In unsrer bittren Welt. 


Ich méchte Purzelbaum auf allen Strassen schlagen und nicht zu allem 
ja und amen sagen. 

Ich mécht’ eine lange Nase machen, wenn es regnet 

Und mir ein bitterbéser Mensch begegnet. 

Ich mécht’ Grimassen schneiden, wenn die Sonne scheint. 

Und einen Hampelmann verschenken, wenn ein Kind am Abend weint. 
Ich moéchte, dass die Welt mal lachelt, 

Eh’s zu spat ist. 

Ich mécht’ ein Clown sein, 

Dessen Kopf schon leicht verdreht ist. 


Ich moécht’ auf allen Vieren tiber Dacher schleichen und mir die armen 
Armen und die reichen Reichen 

Von oben ansehn, wie sie ihre Brotchen essen 

Und danach ihre Aussichten bemessen. 

Ich mochte, dass sie alle lachen 

Und ihrem Nachbarn keine Schande machen. 


Ich m6chte an den Ecken stehn, 

Ein Scherzo auf die Strassen streun 

Zu ihren Gunsten und auf meine Kosten. 
Ich mochte fiir ein Lachen Posten stehn 
Auf verlornem Posten. 

Ich mochte, dass die Welt. mal lachelt, 
Eh’s zu spat ist. 

Ich mocht’ ein Clown sein, 

Dessen Herz ein lustiger Planet ist. 


TELEPHONE CONVERSATION 
Wole Soyinka 


The price seemed reasonable, location 
Indifferent. The landlady swore she lived 

Off premises. Nothing remained 

But self-confession. ‘Madam,’ I warned, 

‘I hate a wasted journey — I am African.’ 
Silence. Silenced transmission of 

Pressurized good-breeding. Voice, when it came, 
Lipstick-coated, long gold-rolled 
Cigarette-holder pipped. Caught I was, foully 
‘HOW DARK?’ ... I had not misheard ... ‘ARE YOU LIGHT 
OR VERY DARK?’ Button B. Button A. Stench | 
of rancid breath of public hide-and-speak. 

Red booth. Red pillar-box. It WAS real ! Shamed 

By ill-mannered silence, surrender 

Pushed dumbfoundment to beg simplification. 

Considerate she was, varying the emphasis — 

‘ARE YOU DARK ? OR VERY LIGHT ?’ Revelation came. 
“You mean — like plain or milk chocolate ?’ 

Her assent was clinical, crushing in its light 

Impersonality. Rapidly, wave-length adjusted, 

I chose. ‘West African sepia.’ — and as afterthought, 

‘Down in my passport.’ Silence for spectroscopic 

Flight of fancy, till truthfulness clanged her accent 

Hard on the mouthpiece. ‘WHAT’S THAT ? conceding 
‘DON’T KNOW WHAT THAT IS.’ ‘Like brunette.’ 

‘THAT’S DARK, ISN’T IT?’ ‘Not altogether. 

Facially, I am brunette, but madam, you should see 

The rest of me. Palm of my hand, soles of my feet 

Are a peroxide blonde. Friction caused — 

Foolishly madam — by sitting down, has turned 

My bottom raven black — One moment madam !’ — sensing 
Her receiver rearing on the thunderclap 

About my ears — ‘Madam’, I pleaded, ‘wouldn’t you rather 
See for yourself ?’ 


Wole Soyinka was born in 1935 in Abeoku, Nigeria. He studied at the University College, 
Ibadan, and later at Leeds University, England. He is now teaching drama at the University of 
Ibadan. Fom A Book of African Verse, ed. John Reed and Clive Wake ; London: Heinemann. 
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THE POLICEMAN’S DAUGHTER 
Tony Parker 


— I mean, I think you’ve got to do that, haven’t you, accept things 
and accept yourself for what you are? I suppose I’m really quite a 
happy sort of person deep down: if I wasn’t, ’'d know it, wouldn’t 

I, and I don’t, I hardly ever feel unhappy at all. Sometimes when I 
listen to a bit of music I feel sad, but not normally : there’s a good 
thing. I don’t know what it’s called, but Tessa’s got a record of it, it’s 
by Mozart, and when I play that I feel terribly sad, almost even cry 
sometimes, but that’s not the same thing as unhappiness, I don’t 
think. I’m not dependent on other people for my life, they don’t affect 
me very much ; you know, if they’re sad it doesn’t make me sad, if 
they’re jolly it doesn’t make any difference to how I’m feeling. 

Very selfish I suppose you could call it, rather self-centred and 
unsociable. But I don’t seem to need other people very much, I’m 
quite all right in my own little world... 


What am I? Well, ’'m just a girl who sells ties on the street, that’s 
all. I live with my sister Tessa in a furnished room and we make the 
ties together, she goes to John Lewis’s one week and buys some 
material and we cut them out and sew them up, and then the next 
week it’s my turn to go and choose it and we take it in turns like that. 
Sometimes I make a lot of money, one week before Christmas I made 
over fifty pounds, another time it'll be raining and you hardly take 
anything at all. Now and again if I’m really broke I go to the National 
Assistance but not very often because I don’t like doing it, it’s 
degrading somehow : I think everyone should manage for themselves 
if they possibly can, but on the other hand I don’t like living on 
Tessa’s money either and rather than borrow from her I go there — 
mixed up, you see, as usual, aren't 1?... 


I did a sculpture once, a kind of self-portrait thing, just before I left 
the college. It was only an experiment and it didn’t work out very well 
so I broke it up again. It was very funny, it only had one eye, in fact 
it was only half a face if you see what I mean, and the rest of it was 
one of my usual splodges. This part was very realistic, done very 
carefully with lots of detail, and then the other side of it was all pushed 


This text was taken from People of the Streets, by Tony Parker (Jonathan Cape). It was written 
as a result of patient listening to people who are part of the life of the city and yet in a way 
separate from it, alone most of them, and almost isolated. They stand at street-corners motionless, 
or walk up and down the confines of a few yards of pavement : apart from everything else that 

is busily going on around them, living in private unnoticed worlds... If someone will listen, 
people will talk : at first about what they consider to be the ordinariness and uneventfulness of 
their lives, and gradually about themselves, about their thoughts and beliefs and dreams, 
demonstrating how extraordinary the ordinary are. 
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back and out of shape. In a way it had a sort of shield effect, you 
know the part that looked like my face was protecting the other part. 


Very symbolic, I suppose, half a face formed and the other half still 
out of shape and not certain what it was going to be. 


If I was going to do it again now I think it’d be almost the same still. 
I’ve grown up a bit in the last year or so, but not all that much, 
there’s a good half of me that feels as though it’s splattered around 
and hasn’t got much idea. I wonder sometimes how long I shall go 
on like this but I expect it’ll work itself out somehow eventually. 


O God, the heathen have come into thy inheritance ; 
they have defiled thy holy temple ; 

they have laid Jerusalem in ruins. 

They have given the bodies of thy servants 

to the birds of the air for food, 

the fiesh of thy saints to the beasts of the earth. 
They have poured out their blood like water 
round about Jerusalem, 

and there was none to bury them. 

We have become a taunt to our neighbours, 
mocked and derided by those round about us. 


How long, O Lord? Wilt thou be angry for ever ? 

Will thy jealous wrath burn like fire ? 

Pour out thy anger on the nations that do not know thee, 
and on the kingdoms that do not call on thy name ! 

For they have devoured Jacob, 

and laid waste his habitation. 


Do not remember against us the iniquities of our forefathers ; 
let thy compassion come speedily to meet us, 

for we are brought very low. 

Help us, O God of our salvation, 

for the glory of thy name ; 

deliver us, and forgive our sins, 

for thy name’s sake ! 

Why should the nations say, 

‘Where is their God ?’ 

Let the avenging of the outpoured blood of thy servants 
be known among the nations before our eyes ! 


Let the groans of the prisoners come before thee ; 
according to thy great power preserve those doomed to die ! 
Return sevenfold into the bosom of our neighbours 

the taunts with which they have taunted thee, O Lord ! 
Then we thy people, the flock of thy pasture, 

will give thanks to thee for ever ; 

from generation to generation we will recount thy praise. 


Psalm 79 
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TO THE WESTERNERS 
Shanmugha Subbiah 


On the one hand you devise 

Ways of living well ; 

On the other you dig 

Graves with consummate knowledge 


We are not like you 
We are we 


We do not have zest for life 
We do not dare to die 

We are not like you 

We live without living 

We die without dying 

We are we 
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Shanmugha Subbiah is a ‘major voice’ in the Tamil literary tradition. 
From Kurukshetram, collection of essays, stories and poetry, 
Madras, 1968. 
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UN PADRENUESTRO LATINOAMERICANO 
Mario Benedetti 


Padre nuestro que estas en los cielos 
con las golondrinas y los misiles 

quiero que vuelvas antes de que olvides 
como se llega al Sur de Rio Grande 


Padre nuestro que estas en el exilio 
casi nunca te acuerdas de los mios 

de todos modos dondequiera que estés 
santificado sea tu nombre 

no quienes santifican en tu nombre 
cerrando un ojo para no ver las unas 
sucias de la miseria 


en agosto de mil novecientos sesenta 

ya no sirve pedirte 

venga a nos el tu reino 

porque tu reino también esta aqui abajo 
metido en los rencores y en el miedo 

en las vacilaciones y en la mugre 

en la desilusién y en la modorra 

en esta ansia de verte pese a todo 


cuando hablaste del rico 

la aguja y el camello 

y te votamos todos 

por unanimidad para la Gloria 

también alz6 su mano el indio silencioso 
que te respetaba pero se resistia 

a pensar hagase tu voluntad 


sin embargo una vez cada tanto 

tu voluntad se mezcla con la mia 

la domina 

la enciende 

la duplica i 
mas arduo es conocer cual es mi voluntad 
cuando creo de veras lo que digo creer 
asi en tu omnipresencia como en mi soledad 
asi en la tierra como en el cielo 

siempre 

estaré mas seguro de la tierra que piso 
que del cielo intratable que me ignora 
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LATIN AMERICAN LORD’S PRAYER 
Mario Benedetti 


Our Father which art in Heaven 

with the swallows and the rockets 

I want you to come back before you forget 
how to reach the south of the Rio Grande 


our Father which art in exile 

you scarcely remember my people 
anyway wherever you are 

hallowed be thy name 

but not those who sanctify in your name 
while shutting their eyes at 

the sight of the grimy nails of poverty 


in this month of August nineteen hundred and sixty 
there is scarcely any point 

in thy Kingdom coming to us 

because thy Kingdom is already here on earth 
hidden 

in anger and fear 

in apathy and dirt 

in disappointment and weariness 

in the longing to see thee in spite of everything 


when you spoke of the rich man 

of the needle and the camel 

and we all chose you 

unanimously and for all eternity 

the silent Indio also raised his hand 

he who respected you but resisted the thought 
that thy will be done 


nonetheless now and then 

Your will mingles with mine 

dominates 

kindles 

quickens it 

then it is difficult to know which will is mine 
even if I sincerely believe what I claim to believe 
both in your omnipresence and in my solitude 
on earth as in Heaven 

I shall always 

be more certain of the earth on which I walk 
than of the wondrous Heaven which ignores me 
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pero quién sabe 

no voy a decidir 

que tu poder se haga o se deshaga 

tu voluntad igual se esta haciendo en el viento 
en el Ande de nieve 

en el pajaro que fecunda a su pajara 

en los cancilleres que murmuran yes sir 

en cada mano que se convierte en pufio 


claro no estoy seguro si me gusta el estilo 

que tu voluntad elige para hacerse 

lo digo con irreverencia y gratitud 

dos emblemas que pronto seran la misma cosa 
lo digo sobre todo pensando en el pan nuestro 
de cada dia y de cada pedacito de dia 


ayer nos los quitaste 

danosle hoy 

o al menos el derecho de darnos nuestro pan 
no solo el que era simbolo de Algo 

sino el de miga y cascara 

el pan nuestro 


ya que nos quedan pocas esperanzas y deudas 
perddnanos si puedes nuestras deudas 

pero no nos perdones la esperanza 

no nos perdones nunca nuestros créditos 


a mas tardar manana 

saldremos a cobrar a los hipocritas 

tangibles y sonrientes criminales 

a los que tienen garras para el arpa 

y un panamericano temblor con que se enjugan 
la ultima escupida que cuelga de su rostro 


poco importa que nuestros acreedores perdonen 
asi como nosotros 

una vez 

por error 

perdonamos a nuestros deudores 


todavia 

nos deben como un siglo 

de insomnios y garrote 

como tres mil kilémetros de injurias 
como veinte medallas a Somoza 
como una sola Guatemala muerta 
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but who knows 
I shall not have to decide 
whether your power is to be or not 


Your will is being done 

in the wind 

in the snows of the Andes 

in the bird which fertilizes its mate | 

in the Foreign Ministers who murmur ‘Yes, Sir’ 

in every clenched fist 

naturally I do not know for sure whether I like the way 
which your will has chosen to be done 

I say it with irreverence and with thanks 

two symbols that will soon be one and the same 

in particular I say it while thinking 

of our daily bread and of every little piece of the day 


yesterday you took the bread away from us 

give it to us today 

or at least give us the right to our bread 

not the bread that is only a symbol of Something 
but the crumb and the crust 

our bread 


because we have but few hopes and debts left to us 
forgive us our debts if possible 

but do not forgive our hopes 

never forgive our assets 


tomorrow at the latest 

we Shall seize the hypocrites 

tangible and smiling outlaws 

people who have claws with which to pluck the harpstrings 

and a Pan-American tremour in the hand with which 

they wipe away the last spittle hanging from their slavering 
mouths 

it is not important that our creditors should forgive 

as we once forgive our debtors 

by mistake 


they still owe us about a century of 
sleeplessness and blows 

some two thousand miles of abuse 
and twenty decorations from Somoza 
as well as a whole dead Guatemala 


Mario Benedetti, born in 1920 in Uruguay, is one of the best known writers of the new Uruguayan 
literary generation. Both his poetry and his prose are of a very deep social criticism. From 
inventario ; Montevideo: Alfa. 
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no nos dejes caer en la tentacién 
de olvidar o vender este pasado 
o arrendar una sola hectarea de su olvido 


ahora que es la hora de saber quiénes somos 


y han de cruzar el rio 

el dolar y su amor contrarrembolso 
arrancanos del alma el ultimo mendigo 
y libranos de todo mal de conciencia 


amen. 


lead us not into the temptation 
of forgetting or of selling this past 
or of leasing one acre of this forgetfulness 


now that the hour has come for us to recognize who we are 
now that the dollar and their cash-on-delivery 

must cross the river 

tear the last beggar out of our souls 

and deliver us from all evil of conscience 


amen. 


LAMENT FOR THE JUNE SUN 
Abdul Wahab al-Bayati 


We are pounded in the café of the East } 

War of words 

Wooden swords 

Lies and horsemen of the air. 

We did not kill a camel or a crow: 

We did not try the game of death : 

We did not play with knights or even pawns : 

Our employment trivia 

As we slew each other to the final crumb. 

In the café of the East we swat at flies. 

We wear the mask of life in history’s garbage can. 
Aping men. 

We dared not bell the cat, even at its tail. 

We did not ask the blind deceiver : why did you escape ? 
We are the generation of profitless death, 

Recipients of alms. 

Our defeat in the café of the East : the war of words, 
The peacocks ? strutting the halls where pride is dead, 
The essays of obedient hacks 

Staining pages 

Staining the shoes of the powerful 

With the blood of truth. 

We are the generation of profitless deaths and alms. 
We neither died nor were born 

Nor knew the anguish of heroes. 


Why did they leave us in the waste ? 

O my God the predatory birds 

We pull on the tatters of our dead and weep without shame. 
No rag for our nakedness is left by the June sun. 

Why do they leave us to the dogs 

Corpses without prayer 

Bearing the murdered nation in one fist and dust in the other ? 
Don’t brush the flies from the wound 

My wound is Job’s mouth 

My pain consists in waiting 

My blood seeks vengeance. 


O God of the poor toilers 

We were not defeated : but the giant peacocks 
They were defeated and they only 

Quicker than the lighting of a match. 


Abdul Wahab al-Bayati was born in 1926 in Bagdad but has lived most of his adult life outside 

Set first in Moscow, then in Damascus and Cairo. From Encounter, October 1971, tr. Desmond 
tewart. 

1 A centre for intellectuals. 

2 An allusion to the Arab leaders. 
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CLAMO EN LA NOCHE EN LA CAMARA DE TORTURA 
Salmo 129 
Ernesto Cardenal 


Desde lo profundo clamo a ti Sefior ! 
Clamo de noche en la prisién 
y en el campo de concentracién 
En la camara de torturas 
en la hora de las tinieblas 
oye Ml Voz 
mi S.O.S. 


Si tu Ilevaras el récord de los pecados 

i Senor, quién estaria inmune ? 

Pero tu perdonas los pecados 

no eres implacable como ellos en su investigacién ! 


Yo confio en el Sefior y no en los lideres 
No en los slogans 
Confio en el Senior y no en sus radios ! 


Espera mi alma al Sefior 
mas que los centinelas la aurora | 
mas que como se cuentan en la prisién las horas nocturnas 


Mientras nosotros estamos presos 

estan en fiesta ! 
Pero el Sefior es la liberacién 
la libertad de Israel 
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| CRY IN THE NIGHT FROM THE TORTURE CHAMBER 
Psalm 129 
Ernesto Cardenal 


From the depths, I cry to you oh Lord ! 
I cry in the night from the prison cell 
and from the concentration camp 
From the torture chamber 
in the hour of darkness 
hear my voice 

my S.O.S. 


If you were to keep a record of sins 

Lord, who would be blameless ? 

But you do pardon sins 

you are not implacable as they are in their Investigation ! 


I trust in the Lord and not in leaders 
Nor in slogans _ 
I trust in the Lord and not in their radios ! 


My soul hopes in the Lord 
more than the sentinels of dawn 
more than the way one counts the hours of night in a prison cell. 


While we are imprisoned 

they are enjoying themselves ! 
But the Lord is liberation 
the freedom of Israel 


Ernesto Cardenal, born in 1925 in Nicaragua, changed from resistance fighter in his country 

to become a Trappist monk. He saw this as another — and for him more appropriate — way 
of fighting injustice, dictatorship, etc., not as mere political realities but as spiritual powers 

and principalities. He lives at present in a Trappist community, which he founded in Nicaragua. 
From Salmos; Buenos Aires: Lohle. 
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WIE ICH HORE 
Dorothee Solle 


Wie ich hore 
hat der heilige thomas 
drei mittel empfohlen 
zur bekampfung der schwermut 
schlafen 
baden | 
und die betrachtung des 
leidens christi 


Wie ich sehe 

lauten die ratschlage 
meiner freunde 

gegebenenfalles 

mit jemand schlafen 

trinken und die betrachtung 
des eigenen leidens 


Wie ich vermute 

empfehlen andere meiner freunde 
wenn ich sie fragen k6nnte 
wachbleiben 

arbeiten 

und die betrachtung der weltkarte 
die analphabeten verzeichnet 

und unternehmer der riistung 


Diese jedoch 

deren rat mir niitzlich ware 
als korrektur 

wohnen weiter ab 

hinter mauern 


| HEAR... 


salvation 
loday 


I hear 

That St Thomas 

Commended three methods 

Of combating melancholy 

Sleep 

A bath 

And the contemplation of the 
sufferings of Christ 


I know 

What my friends advise 

If need be 

Sleep with someone 

Drink and contemplate your 
own sufferings 


I suppose 

Other friends of mine recommend 
If I could ask them 

Keep awake 

Work 

And contemplate the world map 
Indicating illiterates 

and the suppliers of arms 


These however 

Whose advice would serve me well 
AS a corrective 

Dwell further off 

Behind walls 


Dorothee Sdlle was born in 1929 ; she studied philosophy, theology and German literature and 
is now teaching at the Institute for Germanic Studies of the University of Cologne. From 
Schritte 16, Meditationen und Gebrauchstexte ; Berlin: Fietkau Verlag. 
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SALVATION IN EXODUS 


by 
Benjamin Uffenheimer 


Professor of Biblical Studies, University of Tel Aviv, Israel. 


The verb ‘to save, to redeem’ occurs only twice in the Hebrew text of the 
book of Exodus (6:6; 15:13). The first verse which is part of the 
divine speech to Moses occurs indeed in a very central passage. 

It reads : ‘Say therefore to the people of Israel : I am the Lord and 

I will bring you out from under the burdens of Egypt, and I will deliver 
you from their bondage and I will redeem you with an outstretched 

arm and with great acts of judgment, and I will take you * for my 
people, and I will be your God ?, who bringeth you out from under 

the burden of Egypt. And I will bring you into the land concerning 
which I lifted up my hand to give to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob ; 
I will give it to you for a heritage, I am the Lord.’ (6: 6-8) And the 
text goes on: ‘And Moses spoke thus unto the children of Israel, but 
they hearkened not unto Moses for shortness of breath and for heavy 
bondage.’ (v.9) | 


This passage is a very concentrated piece of reflective biblical prose 
stressing the initial connection between redemption from slavery and the 
heritage of the promised land of Israel by seven verbs which are partly 
synonymous and partly complementary. Apart from this passage the 
stem ‘to redeem’ occurs only in the Song of the Sea (15: 1-18), its 
parallel verbs being : to help, to assist, to deliver. 


On the other hand, the prophecies of the so-called Deutero-Isaiah who 
flourished during the last decades of the sixth century BC abound with 
the stem ‘to redeem’ and its derivates. It is this prophet who for the 
first time expounds the Exodus from Egypt in terms of redemption and 
salvation, arguing that it be the initial stage of the universal divine 

plan unfolding in history, the culminating part of which would be the 
imminent ingathering of the Babylonian exiles — an event which is 
expected to be accompanied by miraculous changes in nature. 


So from the strict linguistic point of view the topic of redemption is only 
marginal in the book of Exodus. It goes without saying that salvation 
is not conceived in Exodus nor in Deutero-Isaiah as an individual 
category relating to the craving of man for the presence of God or for 
personal moral perfection. Yet what makes this book interesting to 

the student of salvation is the enthusiastic narrative of a nation’s 
redemption from the bonds of slavery by the intervention of God 
followed by the free decision of a whole people to accept this kingship as 
the formative principle of its national existence, pervading and shaping 
all spheres of life. 


1 Literally : I will take you to me for a people. 
2 Literally : and will be to you God. 
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The prelude of the whole book is chapter 1, which records in a few 
verses the history of some hundreds of years. In the course of that 

time the family of Jacob — Israel — numbering only 70 souls on their 
descent to Egypt, became a numerous and mighty nation. The sons 

of Israel became the people of Israel. This central fact is recorded in 
verse 7 in unusual language : ‘And the children of Israel were fruitful 
and increased abundantly and multiplied and waxed exceedingly mighty ; 
and the land was filled with them.’ 


The language of this passage exceeds similar expressions of fecundity 
found in Genesis like God’s blessing to primeval man (Gen. | : 28), 
His command to Noah and his family to replenish the desolate 

earth (Gen. 9: 7) ; it alludes also to the promise given to the 
patriarchs that their descendants will become a populous nation 

(cf: Genod 712i) 224 Ady Zoi H28e.3 HB5y dhe Sei: 4). 
But the most conspicuous character of our passage is as in Genesis 9 : 7 
the use of the stem YW which we circumscribed by the translation 

‘to increase abundantly’. Otherwise this verb denotes the exuberant 
animal proliferation, the swarming of subhuman creatures. The late 
Jewish Midrash is within the spirit of this verse when it comments 
hyperbolically : ‘Each and every woman gave birth to sextuplets (in 
accord with the number of expressions of fertility within the verse). 
Some say : sixty at each birth and do not wonder at it, for the scorpion, 
a Swarming creature, spawns sixty at once. Rabbi Nathan said: 

The land was filled with them like a canebrake’ (cf. Ezekiel’s allegory, 
16: 7: I made you myriad like the growth of the field). 


Alarmed over the increase of the Israelites, a new Pharaoh who recognized 
no obligation to Joseph organized them into work gangs and set them 
to work in his building projects. He hoped thereby to check their 
increase ; yet they went on multiplying, to the horror of the Egyptians. 
The Egyptians heaped labour upon them, driving them ruthlessly and 
embittering their lives. The expressions of bondage are intensified ; 
derivates of 128 = to work, slave, occur four times, twice qualified 

by the adverb 17D = ruthlessly. The complete failure of the 

desperate, cruel ways of oppression is stressed by a word play. 

Pharaoh is said to have told his people : ‘Come, let us deal shrewdly 
with them, /est they multiply.’ (Exodus 1:10) The result of his 

measure is recorded in v. 12 which is conceived by the Midrash to be 
the divine response to the tyrant’s declaration. It reads : ‘But the more 
they were oppressed the more they multiplied.’ The last crazy and cruel 
order issued by the desperate tyrant was to cast every newborn child 
into the Nile. 


This biologically formative period of the people of Israel is a period 

of darkness and brutality, a period of eclipse of God who hid away 
from this world, because nobody asked for him. This atmosphere 

of human cruelty, oppression and respectively of agony of a numerous 
people is the background of Moses’ birth recorded in Exodus chapter 2. 
Again everything happens according to natural empiric laws ; no 
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miracle occurs. Moses’ parents and his sister make every possible human 
effort in order to outwit the tyrant’s bailiffs and save the infant’s life. 
But the dramatic climax and turning point of the whole story is the 
appearance of Pharaoh’s daughter who in bold defiance of her father’s 
decree hearkened to the motherly voice of pity and saved the life 

of the Hebrew child. 


From this moment the action develops quickly ; the Leitmotiv ‘To 
see, to see to’ (2: 1, 5, 6, 11, 12), connects the story of Moses’ 
apprehensive mother and sister with the description of the noble 
Egyptian princess and again with the childhood and youth of Moses 
and with the divine response described in 2: 23-25. Just as the women 
‘saw after’ the infant Moses and were deeply concerned about his 
well-being, so Moses saw the burdens of his brethren (twice the verb 
‘to see’ is used in v. 11): “And it came to pass in these days, when 
Moses was grown up, that he went out unto his brethren and saw 
after [looked on their burdens ; and he saw an Egyptian smiling at a 
Hebrew, one of his brethren.’ 


In line with the grammatical meaning of the verb ‘to see to’, Rashi, the 
great medieval Jewish commentator, glosses : ‘He bent his eyes and 
heart over them.’ He identified his whole personal existence with their 
plight — a fact which is stressed by the word brethren. Without 
hesitation he killed the Egyptian bailiff. The Bible reports this fact 
without a word of condemnation. Thus admitting that the forces of 
the devil, darkness, tyranny and murder can never be checked by 
preaching or persuasion ; only one single way is left in order to 
neutralize them : to fight them. The short report of Moses’ daring 
enterprise, flight and sojourn in Midian concludes with the passage 
telling that God heard the groaning of the people of Israel. In a very 
meaningful way the Bible repeats that God saw the people of Israel : 
‘and God remembered His covenant with Abraham, with Isaac and 
Jacob. And God saw the people of Israel, and God knew their 
condition’, thus connecting divine action with the foregoing human 
action and alluding to the imminent divine interference. 


The whole story of the first two chapters of Exodus is told in secular 
language. God does not figure at all. Only that which is visible is 
narrated — an uncanny biological productivity made dreadful by its 
defiance of nature and its immunity to all measures taken to curtail it. 
It is not even said that Israel cried to God for help in their agony ; God 
seems to be completely absent from Israel’s life and to be non-existing 

in the mind of these slaves. 


Yet without directly ascribing the events to God the text gives the 
clearest indication that His hand is hidden behind them. These 
indications are inherent in the proliferation formula which connects the 
story of slavery and liberation, with the promises to the patriarchs, 
showing that what is going on is nothing else but the fulfilment of the 
promise given to them according to which their descendants will 
become a populous nation (Gen. 1732; 22: 17; 26:4, 65 28:3; 
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35:11; 48:4). The concept of salvation underlying these chapters 

is that of the unfolding in human history of the divine plan towards 
his people. Far from being brought about by sudden unexpected 
miraculous intervention of God into human history salvation is merely 
the slow divine response to human rebellion against tyranny, terror 
and genocide ; this response unfolds in the natural course of Israel’s 
history. The opening chapters of the book of Exodus develop in the 
language of the holy legend the most realistic and activist approach 

to the problem of salvation. 


The core and heart of the epic of the book of Exodus is doubtlessly 
the so-called Sinai pericope telling about the covenant concluded 
between Israel and God (chapters 19-24). In the divine speech to 
Moses where the covenant is proposed for the first time we read : 


‘Thus you shall say to the house of Jacob and tell the people of 
Israel. You have seen what I did to the Egyptians and how I bore 
you on eagles’ wings and brought you to myself. Now, therefore, 
if you will obey my voice and keep my covenant, you shall be my 
OwNn possession among all peoples ; for all the earth is mine ; and 
you shall be to me a kingdom of priests, a holy nation. These are 
the words which you speak to the children of Israel.’ (19 : 3-6) 


In terms of the cultic tradition Israel is described in the adjacent verse 
as a holy nation, a kingdom of priests. The parallels in ancient Near 
Fast treaty-literature do not leave any doubt that the Sinai covenant 

is perceived by the biblical writers as a Vassal treaty concluded between 
the divine Suzerain and his Vassal people. This means that Israel’s 
legislation from the ten commandments on up to the last legal 
stipulations regulating interhuman relations is part and parcel of the 
covenant. The covenant with the divine king thus becomes the 
formative element in Israel’s life. Against the background of Israel’s 
experience in the house of slavery the kingdom of God seems to be 
Israel’s antithesis defying any form of human bondage. In the course 
of Israel’s history this concept developed into antagonism against any 
kind of human kingship. Monotheism was not born as an abstract 
philosophical system but as the theo-political response to human tyranny 
aiming at the creation of a unique framework for the life of Israel 
where every sphere of life is shaped by the exclusive will of the divine 
king. The realization of divine kingship in life — this is the real aim 

of Israel’s liberation from bondage and of her entry into the promised 
land. 
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LAS PREGUNTITAS 
Atahualpa Yupanqui 


Un dia pregunte yo: 

— Abuelo, ; donde esta Dios ? 
Me miro con ojos tristes 

y nada me respondio. 

Mi abuelo murié en los campos 
sin rezo ni confesion, 

y lo enterraron los indios, 
flauta de cana y tambor. 


Al tiempo, pregunte yo : 

— Padre, { qué sabes de Dios ? 
Mi padre se puso serio 

y nada me respondio. 

Mi padre murio en la mina 

sin doctor ni confesion, 

y lo enterraron los indios, 
flauta de cana y tambor. 

; Color de sangre minera 

tiene el oro del patron ! 


Mi hermano vive en los montes 
y no conoce una flor. 

Sudor, malaria y serpiente, 

es la vida del lenador. 

... Y que nadie le pregunte 

si sabe donde esta Dios : 

j por su casa no ha pasado 

tan importante senor ! 


Yo canto por los caminos 

y cuando estoy en prision 
siento las voces del pueblo 
que canta mejor que yo. 

Que Dios vela por los pobres : 
tal vez si o tal vez no. 

Pero es seguro que almuerza 
en la mesa del patron. 


Hay un asunto en la tierra 
mas importante que Dios 

y es que nadie escupa sangre 
pa’ que otros vivan mejor. 


LITTLE QUESTIONS 
Atahualpa Yupanqui 


One day I asked my grandfather : 
‘Grandfather, where is God ?’ 

He looked at me sadly 

But never said a word. 

My grandfather died in the fields 
Without a priest or a doctor. 

And the Indians buried him 
Playing bamboo flutes and drums. 


Later, I asked my father : 


‘Father, what do you know of God ?” 


My father became very serious 
But never said a word. 

My father died in the mines 
Without a priest or a doctor, 

And the Indians buried him 
Playing bamboo flutes and drums. 
The gold of the mine-owner 


Has the colour of the miners’ blood ! 


My brother lives in the hills 
And he never sees a flower : 
Only sweat, malaria and snakes 
Are the life of a wood-cutter. 
Let no one ask him 

If he knows where God 1s: 
Such an important gentleman 
Has not passed near his house ! 


I sing along the roads 

And when I am in prison 

I hear the voices of the people 
Who sing better than I, 


Saying that God cares for the poor. 


Well, this may be true or not, 
But I know for a fact 


That He dines with the mine-owner. 


There is something on earth 

That is more important than God : 
That no one should spit blood * 
Just to let others live better. 


1 After working for three or four years underground, the miners begin to spit blood because 


they are constantly breathing in metal dust. 


Atahualpa Yupanqui is a well-known poet and singer from Argentina. From / Basta! Chants de 
Témoignage et de Révolte de l Amérique Latine ; Paris: Maspéro. Tr. E. Meyer. 
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Among those texts which describe poverty and misery there are nearly | 
always some in which — in spite of his misery — somebody sings, even 
if the others sing better (though perhaps the words are wrong !). | 
No evangelist can demand that Yupanqui sings. But if he does it anyway, | 
he can perhaps discover from his ‘godless poem’ that true piety which 
— sola gratia — doesn’t give up singing, even ‘with the devil on its 
back’, not to mention that we have to ask ourselves how this confusion 
of names could happen and God as the ‘important gentleman’ never 
passes by Yupanqui, and instead dines with his tormentors. 


Walter Hollenweger, Birmingham, Great Britain 
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THE LORD OF THE GHETTOS 
Robert Coles 


Robert Coles is a psychiatrist in the USA who works with people who ordinarily have no 


om. 


fib) 
rene, 


wy 


connection with that field: people in the ghettos, sharecroppers, miners, etc. His 


patience and sensitivity enabled him to let the voices of these groups come alive. The following 
text is part of interviews with people from the ghettos of Chicago and Boston, and is reprinted 
from Commonweal, Vol. XCII, No. 7 


Like us, men and women who are poor 
and desperate and at best barely literate 
also hunger for a permanent home, a 
somewhere in which an arrival is never 
to be followed by a departure, 
guaranteed set-up’ is the way I heard it 
put by one of West Virginia’s moun- 
taineers now become a citizen of ‘Chicago, 
Chicago, a wonderful town’. He had 
heard that song in a juke box and he 
felt as entitled as any observer and writer 
to take note of the ironies about him 

in that ‘wonderful town’. To do so, 
however, he did not choose the language 
of social science (or for that matter 
politics). Instead he called upon 
another, more familiar and congenial 
‘frame of reference’, and in so doing he 
could give his head and his heart and 
his voice and his arms and his hands all 
the reign and sway he wanted and 
needed : “Before I came here to the city, 
I prayed ; let me tell you,. I did. I 
prayed and I prayed until I was so tired 
I thought God would just enter my 
head, all prayed-out like it was, and say 
something like, “‘Listen, Mister Allen, 
the way to go is that way, and when 

you get there, it'll be alright, so don’t you 
worry yourself one bit more.” But I 
know my religion. I know God hasn’t 
gone and wasted His time by putting us 
here, just so He can always be whispering 
little hints into our ears, and telling us 
all the answers before the game is over. 
You have to close your eyes sometimes. 
You have to trust in what’s ahead. 

He did, on the Cross He did. His eyes 
were lowered, you know. I told my 
wife all the way up to Chicago that I'd 
rather not look too hard, I’d just rather 
not. I’d rather keep my eye on the 
road, so we’ll be spared death: to look, 
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to see what it’s like as we got near to 
the city — well, that wasn’t for me. 

I might have turned around. I might 
have lost my nerve and got to thinking 
like the Devil wants you to — and 
according to the Devil there’s no Heaven, 
there’s no rest in store for us, there’s 
no guaranteed set-up, even if God tries 
to build one for you. I might have. 
stopped the car and sat there and shaken 
and shaken, while she was crying the 
way she always does, Clara — soft she 
is, and she lets the tears go all the way 
down, and they fall off her face or 
some of them find a way of getting onto 
her neck, and she doesn’t seem to 
mind...” 

Maybe the man’s wife can say what 
they both have in mind. Maybe she can 
find the words, the Clara he mentions 
all the time as the one with the ‘good 
sense and courage’ to make him 

leave — ask and urge and beg and plead 
and insist and demand that they all 
leave : ‘I never know what to say. I’m 
no good at saying anything. But I _ 
know one thing: it’s good to be here 
in the city, as bad as it is here. And 

I believe God was the one who told us, 
finally, that we had to go. He came to 
us, God did, and He told us that 

He’d done it before, asked people to 
move across rivers and deserts. . 

Well, you know I say to my husband 
sometimes that I do believe we may have 
started on our way to the next world. 
We've left home. We’re in this big city. 
Everywhere you turn it’s new and 
strange, and so we’re being tested, just 
like it says in the Bible the Lord 

wants to do with His people, so that 

He can make up His mind what He 
thinks about you.’ 


In Boston’s black ghetto I hear from 
Mrs Josephine Williams how and why 
she has, in her words, ‘changed toward 
Him’. Mrs Williams is a Baptist, and 
in case anyone has forgotten (I believe 
many of us have) the Baptist Church 
commands the allegiance of more 
American blacks than any other 
organization. Millions and millions of 
Mrs Williams’ people go to Baptist 
churches all over the countryside of the 
South ; and in cities those churches 
appear wherever blacks move in and 
settle down and try to live and work and 
prosper and make sense of the world and 
their position in it... 


‘Up here, you never can know what 
your child will be able to do, even when 
she’s bigger, and that’s because it’s 

not God’s world, it’s all built by man, 
the city is. That’s why I know it must 
be hard for Him to be patient with us. 

I do believe He must pray for us, just 
as we do for Him. In Georgia I never 
thought like that, because all you had 
to do was step out of your house and 
there He was, all over. Here you can’t 
see anything but a lot of people, and 
you hear the noise they make all day 
long, and they’re always ready to cross 
you up —if it’s not the landlord 
wanting his money, it’s the welfare lady 


telling you to straighten yourself up and 
do as she says or you'll sure enough 

be in a jam fast, or it’s someone on 

the street who wants to steal from you 
or get you and your children into trouble. 
And Lord, there’s more kinds of trouble 
in just this street than I ever saw in all 
of Georgia, and I’ve been up and down 
the state because my aunt moved 

into Atlanta. I came up here because 

I had another aunt up here, and I figured 
if I was going to move to the city, 

I might as well move out of the South, 
too. But there’s no difference between 
Boston and Atlanta. They’re cities, 
that’s what they both are, big cities. 


I know my Bible, yes sir I do. To my 
way of thinking, God suffered so we 
wouldn’t be the only ones who suffered. 
Because He suffered, we can fall back 
on His example, and we can say to 
our kids that it’s bad, it sure is, but 
Jesus Christ Almighty, our Lord, 

He walked all over, and they didn’t 
accept Him, a lot of people, and finally 
they sure did do Him in bad. And maybe 
we had to leave Waycross, Georgia, 
and move here. Maybe it’s up here that 
God gives us a chance, and says we’ve 
got to try and save ourselves, like He 
did, and if we but try, He'll remember 
us when we finally come to meet Him.’ 
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WHO ARE YOU ? 
Kalagora Subba Rao 


\\ 


Who are you that are rousing me from my sound midnight sleep and 
showing me your clean way with great care ? How could you open 
the door which was closed and strongly bolted ? Tell me why you 
came here at all to this horrible sinner ? 


Do you know me? Have you ever seen me? You call me by name. 
Is it that we both were one without ‘Yow’ and ‘I’ in some distant 
past ? Tell me. Otherwise, how is it that my heart is upset with joy 
by your very presence ? 


Don’t you know that I am a hard-hearted sinner who never cares to 
know who you are? In some unknown past I forgot myself in 
‘Maya’ and clung to this body, and happily worshipping it, wilfully 
ignored the Eternal Truth. 


Seeing you made me forget myself ; seeing you after forgetting myself, 
I have recognized you. Now there is no more ‘Agnana’ which had 
misled me to think in terms of ‘I’ and ‘Mine’. Now I am quite free 
from the bondage and hence can freely walk in your footsteps. 


Yes, I heard that you were the God of a Religion. I also saw several 
churches beautifully built for you. I also heard that very many 
worship you there. Then what made you come here to me 
without gladly receiving their services ? 


Have the very fanatics that destroyed you in the name of Religion 
now made you an article of merchandise ? Unable to tolerate 
them bartering you in the market of Religion for their livelihood, 
have you come to me, this fallen atheist, as your refuge ? 


Above all, how could you slip out of that impregnable fortress of 
Religion ? Could not the closely-guarding hirelings detect you ? 
What hazards and agonies you must have suffered all through 
the unbeaten paths ! Your tender feet are blistered and bleeding. 
My heart breaks at that very sight. 


Kalagora Subba Rao (born 1912), a Hindu, formerly a school teacher, is committed to Christ 
but refuses to be baptized and to become a member of the Church. He comes from Andhra 
Pradesh, South India, and his language is Telegu in which he has composed many beautiful 
lyrics. 

A vision he had of Christ profoundly transformed his life and his devotion finds expression in his 
prayer meetings and his ministry of healing. He regards Jesus Christ not so much as a divine 
being to be worshipped but as a guru to be followed. According to him Christ must be liberated 
from the ‘jail’ or the ‘Burning house of religion’ in order to continue his saving work. To follow 
Christ is to walk in the path of renunciation and to live for others. Subba Rao is therefore 

not content to enjoy his experience of Christ in a private sphere of spirituality. ‘Living for others 
iS er ile Christ. Living for others itself is freedom from bondage of the body. It is 
salvation.’ 

The text is from The Movement around Subba Rao, by Kaj Baago; Madras: Christian Literature 
Society and Christian Institute for the Study of Religion. 
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O Brother, let me not see you in awful tears. Don’t be worried that 
you have no shelter. All you need is a body through which you can 
complete the remaining service to humanity, is it? Then, here is 
my body. It is no more mine. No more ‘Maya’. Dwell in it for 
ever and ever. 
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CONVERSION 
Petru Dumitriu 


And this was it, the sense and meaning of the universe : it was love. 
This was where all the turns of my life had been leading me. And now 
everything was truly simple, revealed with a limpid clarity to my eyes 

as though in a flash of light i/luminating the world from end to end, 

but after which the darkness could never return. Why had I needed 

to search so long? Why had I expected a teaching that would come 
from outside myself? Why had I expected the world to justify itself 

to me, and prove its meaning and purity ? It was for me to justify the 
world by loving and forgiving it, to discover its meaning through love, to 
purify it through forgiveness. And this ‘me’ was a part of the world, 

a part which would never sleep or suffer again, being awakened to 

the world’s real sense : for I could not believe that the unknown 

depths of my cerebral mechanism were truly ‘me’, they were as 
independent of me as all the rest of the world. I had only to love and 
forgive, and thus endow the universe with value, structure and order. 
I. I who was no one and nothing, at the most this intensity of will and 
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being emerged from some unknown source that was not me but thou, 
the world. At that moment when I reached the most freely-willed 
decision of my life, and the most arbitrary, I knew that I did not even 
exist, that my will itself was not more than a complex of determinisms 
and responses to outward urgings, and that the triumphant ‘me’ which 
was freely abolishing itself was neither free nor itself, but a speck in 

the tissue of the universe, transitory and dissolving, unique only in 
appearance. I was absolutely free and absolutely ordained. A barrier 
had fallen, and I had broken through a crust that enclosed me. 

I felt stronger, bolder, more vigorous than ever in my life : and 

humble to the point of saying what it had never before occurred to me 
to say — ‘Not me — Thou. Thou alone.’ I was a conqueror ; and 

still I was the fortunate beggar, knowing that this gift had been 
gratuitously bestowed on me... 


I was on my knees and tears were running down my cheeks. How 
was I to give thanks, and what name was I to use ? ‘God’, I murmured, 
‘God’. How else should I address Him ? O Universe ? O Heap ? 


O Whole? As ‘Father’ or ‘Mother’? I might as well call him 
‘Uncle’. As ‘Lord ?’ I might as well say, ‘Dear Sir’, or “Dear 
Comrade’. How could I say ‘Lord’ to the air I breathed and my own 
lungs which breathed the air ? ‘My child’ ? But he contained me, 
preceded me, created me. ‘Thou’ is his name, to which ‘God’ may be 
added. For ‘I’ and ‘me’ are no more than a pause between the 
immensity of the universe which is Him and the very depth of our 
self, which is also Him. Adoration burns away all contradictions, and 
paradox is its support... 


They went on beating me, but I learnt to pray while the screams issued 
mechanically from my ill-used body — wordless prayers to a universe 
that could be a person, a being, a multitude or something utterly 
strange, who could say? We say ‘Thou’ to it, as though to a man or 
animal, but this is because of our own imperfection : we may no less 
say ‘Thou’ to the forest or the sea. We say “Thou’ to the universe 

and hear its voiceless answer in our hearts as though it were a person 
and had heard us. But it is He who prays within us and answers the 
prayer which is His gift. 


Petru Dumitriu was born in Rumania in 1924 and after World War II was considered one of the 
major writers in his country. He now lives in Frankfurt, Germany. 

Incognito (London : Collins) is the story of Sebastian Ionescu, a young Rumanian who is struggling 
to find himself in the midst of the upheavals of his country during and after the war. He first 
joins the army and later the communist movement but finally he resigns from the Party, disillusioned 
by the fraud and treachery around him. The scene described above takes place in prison where 
he is kept under extreme duress, both physical and psychological, so that he may declare 
himself an enemy of the system. The treatment first drives him to extreme hatred and to the 
brink of suicide. But then he realizes that all his efforts to understand the world had been ways 
of condemning it, that ‘Knowledge alone could not create an acceptable bond between me and 
the world... I could hate it easily enough, but I had never tried to love it.’ 
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| AM AN AFRICAN 
Gabriel M. Setiloane 


They call me African : 

African indeed am I : 

Rugged son of the soil of Africa, 

Black as my father, and his before him ; 

As my mother and sisters and brothers, living and gone from 
this world. 


They ask me what I believe... my faith. 
Some even think I have none 
But live like the beasts of the field. 


‘What of God, the Creator 

Revealed to mankind through the Jews of old, 
the YAHWEH: I AM 

Who has been and ever shall be ? 

Do you acknowledge Him ?’ 


My fathers and theirs, many generations before, knew Him. 
They bowed the knee to Him 
By many names they knew Him, 
And yet ’tis He the One and only God 
They called Him: 
UVELINGQAKI : 
The First One 
Who came ere ever anything appeared : 
UNKULUNKULU : 
The BIG BIG ONE, 
so big indeed that no space could ever contain Him. 
MODIMO: 
Because His abode is far up in the sky. 
They also knew Him as MODIRI: 
For He has made all ; 
and LESA : 
The spirit without which the breath of man cannot be. 


But, my fathers, from the mouths of their fathers, say 
That this God of old shone 

With a brightness so bright 

It blinded them... Therefore... 

He died himself, UVELINGQAKI, 

That none should reach His presence... 

Unless they die (for pity flowed in His heart). 

Only the fathers who are dead come into His presence. 
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Little gods bearing up the prayers and supplications 
Of their children to the GREAT GOD... 
‘Tell us further you African : 
What of Jesus, the Christ, 
Born in Bethlehem : 
Son of Man and Son of God 
Do you believe in Him ?’ 


For ages He eluded us, this Jesus of Bethlehem, Son of Man: 

Going first to Asia and to Europe, and the western sphere, 

Some say He tried to come to us, 

Sending His messengers of old... But... 

They were cut off by the desert and the great mountains of 
Ethiopia ! 

Wanderers from behind those mountains have told 

Strange tales to our fathers, 

And they in turn to others. 


Tales of the Man of Bethlehem 

Who went about doing good ! 
The theme of His truths is now lost in the mouths of women 
As they sissed their little children and themselves to sleep. 


Later on, He came, this Son of Man: 

Like a child delayed He came to us. 

The White Man brought Him. 

He was pale, and not the Sunburnt Son of the Desert. 
As a child He came 


A wee little babe wrapped in swaddling clothes. 
Ah, if only He had been like little Moses, lying 
Sun-scorched on the banks of the River of God 
We would have recognized Him. 

He eludes us still this Jesus, Son of Man. 


His words. Ah, they taste so good 
As sweet and refreshing as the sap of the palm 
raised and nourished on African soil 
The Truths of His words are for all men, for all time. 


And yet for us it is when He is on the cross, 
This Jesus of Nazareth, with holed hands 
and open side, like a beast at a sacrifice : 
When He is stripped naked like us, 
Browned and sweating water and blood in the heat of the sun, 
Yet silent, 
That we cannot resist Him. 


How like us He is, this Jesus of Nazareth, 

Beaten, tortured, imprisoned, spat upon, truncheoned, 
Denied by His own, and chased like a thief in the night. 
Despised, and rejected like a dog that has fleas, 

for NO REASON. 


No reason, but that He was Son of his Father, 
OR... Was there a reason ? 
There was indeed... 
As in that sheep or goat we offer in sacrifice, 
Quiet and uncomplaining. 
Its blood falling to the ground to cleanse it, as us : 
And making peace between us and our fathers long passed away. 
He is that LAMB ! 
His blood cleanses, 

not only us, 

not only the clan, 

not only the tribe, 

But all, all MANKIND: 

Black and White and Brown and Red, 

All Mankind ! 


HO!... Jesus, Lord, Son of Man and Son of God, 

Make peace with your blood and sweat and suffering, 

With God, UVELINGQAKI, UNKULUNKULJU, 

For the sins of Mankind, our fathers and us, 

That standing in the same Sonship with all mankind and you, 
Together with you, we can pray to Him above: 

FATHER FORGIVE. 


Gabriel M. Setiloane is one of the twelve vice-presidents of the World Methodist Council and 
was at one time Youth Secretary of the All African Conference of Churches. He studied in the 
USA and in Great Britain. 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF SALVATION 
Anthea Still 


In fact, this fact — that man’s nature is basically bad — remained 
unpalatable to me until I became a Christian : however, I realized 
the need to understand that this was the truth in order that I might 
then understand and accept what Christians were saying to me about 
the Cross of Christ. 


Jesus Christ, they said, was God’s answer to the ghastly problem of 
man’s separation from God. Without God, man was living a ‘partial’ 
life. True, he was living in his mind and body. But a vital part of 
him — his spirit — was dead because it was cut off from God. And 
since the rest of him was eventually going to die as well — because of 
its separation from God — what a death this was going to be! 

No wonder I hadn’t been able to accept that there was a spiritual 
world : for the reason why I couldn’t feel a thing spiritually (though I 
may have longed) was because my spirit was dead. The Bible spells 
this out plainly : 


The unspiritual man does not receive the gifts of the Spirit of God, 
for they are folly to him, and he is not able to understand them 
because they are spiritually discerned (1. Cor. 2: 14) 


The Bible also told me: 


Christ also died for sins once for all, the righteous for the 
unrighteous, that He might bring us to God (1. Peter 3: 18) 


It became clear to me that if I was going to understand and 

experience God then my spirit must come alive again by God’s life 
entering it and ‘quickening’ it. It was also clear that I could not come 
alive in that way until the tension between myself and God had been 
broken, which I saw could only be achieved through Christ. And he 
had taken away, in some mysterious way, that tension on the Cross, 
receiving instead of me from God the punishment my wrong-doings 

had deserved. 


One day I decided that I had to find out for myself if all this was 
true. I self-consciously announced to the air around me: 


I want to believe. If you’re there then I’m sorry for the things 
I’ve done and accept that Christ has removed the barrier. Please 
take control of my life. 
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I experienced from that moment a sense of wholeness which has 
never left me. I believe my nature has changed. The tendency in me 
to do wrong is disappearing. This is what Pau! means when he says 
in one of his letters : 

We know that our old self was crucified with him so that 

the sinful body might be destroyed, and we might no 

longer be enslaved to sin. (Romans 6: 6) 


And He came to Nazareth, where He had been brought up ; and He went to 
the synagogue, as His custom was, on the sabbath day. And He stood up 
to read ; and there was given to Him the book of the prophet Isaiah. He 
opened the book and found the place where it was written, 

‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He has anointed me to preach 
to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recover- 
ing of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who are oppressed, to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.’ 

And He closed the book, and gave it back to the attendant, and sat down ; 
and the eyes of all in the synagogue were fixed on Him. And He began to 
say to them, ‘Today this scripture has been fulfilled in your hearing.’ And 
all spoke well of Him, and wondered at the gracious words which proceeded 
out of His mouth ; and they said, ‘Is not this Joseph’s son? ’ And He said 
to them, ‘Doubtless you will quote to me this proverb, ‘Physician, heal 
yourself ; what we have heard you did at Capernaum, do here also in your 
own country.” ’ And He said, ‘Truly, I say to you, no prophet is acceptable 
in his own country.’ 

But in truth, I tell you, there were many widows in Israel in the days of 
Elijah, when the heaven was shut up three years and six months, when there 
came a great famine over all the land ; and Elijah was sent to none of them 
but only to Zarepath, in the land of Sidon, to a woman who was a widow. 
And there were many lepers in Israel in the time of the prophet Elisha ; and 
none of them was cleansed, but only Naaman the Syrian.’ When they heard 
this, all in the synagogue were filled with wrath. And they rose up and put 
Him out of the city, and led Him to the brow of the hill on which their city 
was built, that they might throw Him down headlong. But pe through 
the midst of them He went away. 


Luke 4: 16-30. 
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Ocol tells me 

Things I cannot understand, 

He talks about a certain man, 
Jesus. 

He says the man was born 

Long ago 

In the country of the white man. 


He says 

When Jesus was born 
White men began 

To count years : 
From one, then it became ten, 
Then one hundred 
Then one thousand 
And now it is 

One thousand 

Nine hundred 

And sixty six. 


My husband says 

Before this man was born 

White men counted years backwards. 
Starting with the biggest number 
Then it became 

One thousand 

Then one hundred 

Then ten, 

And when it became one 

Then Jesus was born. 


I cannot understand all this 
I do not understand it at all! 


Okot p’Bitek is now on the staff of the University College, Nairobi. Born in 1931 at Gulu in 
Northern Uganda, he was educated at Gulu High School and King’s College, Budo. 

His anthology Song of Lawino is a biting, though profoundly compassionate, satire on modern 
Africa. ' 
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THE GOD OF THE EXILE 
Metropolitan Anthony of Sourozh 


We had known the great God of the churches and of the cathedrals 
— the God of splendid worship — the God in majesty and glory — 
and we had been right. This God is truly our God. But when the 
Russian emigrés found themselves deprived of all glory, void of all 
greatness, estranged to all that had been their church and their state life 
before, they discovered God as they had always known Him by 

faith in the Gospel but seldom experienced within their lives. They 
found a God who had chosen to reveal Himself in Christ in an 
incredible way. 


The religious alltime had spoken of the great God, or the almighty, 
or the resplendence of His glory, of His power and wisdom, but no 
religion, either biblical or other, could have thought of the God that we 
discovered in Christ. God who had become a man and not one of 
the great, the powerful men of this world, born in a small province, 
a Jew in an occupied country, very much like the Jews in the time of 
the Nazi occupation, a man of doubtful colour, very much like 
coloured men in white society — a man of no repute that belonged to 
a low middle-class that stands for nothing in particular — a man who 
claimed, as everyone has a right to, to be the son of a king, of the 
race of David, as we can claim to be the sons of the Almighty — 

and everyone laughed, ‘How can He be that ?” 


Fundamentally defeated, nailed to the cross, killed, and dying not the 
death of a hero, not even that of a successful gangster, but dying the 
death of a man condemned together with other criminals for creating 
trouble, for disorderly life — a punitive crucifixion, a most common 
and uninteresting death, one of the many. Contemptible for all those 
who believe in victory and power. 


Now to us at that moment it meant a great deal more than you may 
imagine. Profoundly wounded, we found a God who had chosen of 
His own free will to be wounded, who accepted to be smitten in 

the face, spat at, utterly vulnerable, condemned unjustly, treated 
roughly like a tramp. Helpless we were, and here was a God who had 
chosen of His own free will to be wounded, who had accepted to 
become more helpless than any of us could be, one who could have 
protected Himself but chose not to. Why? To be one of us. Defeated 
as we were, this God who had taken up defeat to make defeat itself 

a way of achievement, a victory within the defeat, who showed us 

that even a defeated man, broken, unjustly condemned, killed, could 
be as great as the greatest in the world if out of him the spirit was 

not quenched, love did not waver, faith — not only religious faith, 

but a solid, unshakable faith in man — survived. 
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THE WORLD 
Bethuel A. Kiplagat 


From the beginning you have guided Africa. 
Darkly and dimly have we known 

That you are near and everywhere. 

We see you in lightning and the trees, 

We hear you in thunder and waterfalls, 

We feel your presence in the prayer and the dance. 
With the old men under the tree, 

The young men in their age group, 

Women in the market place. 

In full have you participated, 

Darkly and dimly have we known this. 
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Our pale brothers from over the seas came, 
With the book of life they proclaimed the good news. 
This is Him, we have felt His presence. 

This is Him, we have heard in the Council. 
Though darkly and dimly this was Him ! 
For joy we shouted, this is Him ! 

No, said our brothers, 

This was not Him. 

In darkness have you been sitting : 

Listen to the word or you perish. 

Away from the market place, 

Away from the party and the council, 

Away from the trade union. 

Away, away ! Away, brothers away. 

Away, away from the world. 

The secular and the sacred are incompatible. 


Feverishly we clung together in prayer, 

In fellowship groups we confessed our sins 

And condemned the world. 

Together we huddled in the church 

To shut away the anguish of the freedom fighters, 
The agonies of the politicians, 

The conflict of the racial situation. 

From our painted church window 

We see shadows of men dashing to and fro. 

We hear the cry of the mother 

Deprived of her husband. 

No, we cannot stand it any longer. 

Dimly but clearly we hear Him cry. 

A few heard the voice, stood and left the church. 
The door of the church was shut behind them, 
And there with Him they joined the conflict. 


Bethuel A. Kiplagat works with the National Christian Council of Kenya. 
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WE HAVE LEARNED FROM HIM THAT MAN 
IS BORN A CREATOR 


Roger Garaudy 


Roger Garaudy, one of the prominent Marxist philosophers in France, has recently said of 
himself : ‘During my whole life 1 have asked myself whether or not I was a Christian. For 40 years 
I have answered in the negative because the question was put wrongly to me as if faith was 
incompatible with the life of a fighter... Today I hesitate for very different reasons : this faith 
appears to me to be such an explosive power that it would be pretentious to count oneself among 
the faithful before this faith has been tested in revolutionary action.” An expression of the search 
for this faith is the following answer which Garaudy gave some years ago to the question what 
Jesus means for him. (From ‘L’homme de Nazareth’, in Evangile Aujourd’hui, No. 64; Paris: 
Editions Franciscaines.) 


About the time of the Emperor Tiberius’s reign — no one knows 
exactly when or where — an individual whose name is not known 
suddenly opened up new horizons to men. 


Quite certainly he was neither a philosopher nor a tribune, but he had to 
live in such a way that his entire life would signify that each one of us 
can, at any moment, make a new start. 


Dozens, perhaps even hundreds of popular story-tellers have spread 
abroad the good news. We know three or four of them. 


The shock they received was expressed in the images of simple people, 
of the insulated and the injured, of the sad at heart, when they 

dream that all things have become possible : the blind who begin to 
see, the paralysed who walk for the first time, the hungry in the 
wilderness who are given bread, the prostitute in whom the woman 1S 
awakened, the dead child brought back to life. 


So that the good news could be proclaimed to the full, it was necessary 
for this man to tell the world, through his resurrection, that every 
frontier, even the ultimate frontier of death itself, had been Overcome. 


Some scholar or other may question every fact of this man’s life, but that 
will alter nothing of this certainty which changes life. A fire has been 
lit. It bears living witness to the spark or the original flame which 

gave it birth. 


First of all the fire was a rising of the wretched : if this had not been 
so, the ‘establishment’, from Nero to Diocletian, would not have 
dealt so hardly with them. : 


With this man, love had to be militant and subversive : if this had not 
been so, he, the first, would not have been crucified. 


Until then, all the wise men had mediated on destiny, on necessity 
confused with reason. He showed them their folly. He who was the 
reverse of destiny, who was liberty, creation, life — he took the 
inevitability out of history. 
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He fulfilled the promises of the heroes and martyrs of the great 
awakening to freedom. Not only the hopes of Isaiah or the wrath of 
Ezekiel. Prometheus was unbound, Antigone freed from her prison 
walls. These chains and walls, mythical images of destiny, crumbled 
to dust before him. All the gods were dead and man began. 


It was as if man had been born again. 


I look upon this cross, symbol of this new birth, and I dream of all 
who have widened the horizons : of St John of the Cross, who taught 
us to discover everything by virtue of having nothing, of Karl Marx, 
who showed us how we could change the world, of van Gogh and of 
all who made us realize that man is too great to be sufficient unto 
himself. 


You, the beneficiaries of the great hope of which Constantine robbed 
us, men of the Church, give Him back to us! His life and death 
belong to us, too, to all for whom that hope has meaning, to all who 
learned from Him that man is created as creator. 
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SALVATION ACCORDING TO PSALM 30 


Christoph Barth 


Professor of Old Testament, University of Mainz, W. Germany 


1 i will exalt you, O LORD you have lifted me up 
and have not let my enemies make merry over me. 
O LORD, my God, | cried to you and you healed me. 
O LORD, you have brought me up from Sheol 
restored me to life from among those gone down to the Pit. 


and give thanks to His holy name! 


2 

3 

4 Sing praises to the Lord, all you His loyal servants 
5 


His anger is but for a moment, but for a lifetime His favour 
Weeping may linger by nightfall, but joy comes in the 


morning. 


As for me, I said as | was at ease ‘I shall never be shaken’. 


you hid your face, and | was dismayed. 
To you, O LORD, I called to the Lord; | pleaded for mercy. 


6 

7 But LORD, it was your will ‘to shake’ my mountain refuge 
8 

9 


What profit if | ‘am silenced’, if | go down to the Pit 
Can the Dust confess you, or proclaim your truth ? 
10 Hear, O LORD, and be gracious to me LORD, be my 


helper ! 


11 You have turned my mourning into dancing 

You have stripped off my sackcloth and clothed me with joy, 
12 That my soul may sing praises to you and not be silent 

O LORD, my God, | will confess you for ever. 


(This translation is a critical combination of RSV, NEB and M. Buber.) 


Psalm 30 is a prayer of thanksgiving. 
It describes a miraculous act of 
delivery from evil, of salvation from 
cee wrought by the Lord, God of 
srael. 


Style and language are vivid and 
sharply coined, as we find it in many 
Psalms. It is not religious lyric in 
the modern sense, but a prayer in the 
traditional way, deeply rooted in the 
liturgical tradition of the Jerusalem 
sanctuary. 


i. General structure of thought 


The situation in which the Jews were 
living 25 centuries ago was very 
different from our own. Most Jews 


lived packed together in narrow 
houses, inside small, fortified cities. 
Epidemic diseases took their toll 
time and again. Social and religious 
tensions never came to an end. The 
glorious times of Israel had faded 
away to become a dream with little 
meaning. Even the promises about 
a righteous king from the house of 
David had made little impact on the 
daily struggle. Such is the back- 
ground of our Psalm. 


1) This prayer shows a striking con- 
cern for man as an individual. We 
read about enemies (v. 1) and about 
believers (‘loyal servants of the 
LORD’, v. 4), but they appear only 
on the margin of the picture. We 
have to do with the prayer of a single 
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man who is speaking on his own 
behalf. Only his need and despair, 
his cry for help and his salvation 
really matter. Even God seems im- 
portant only as the One who might, 
or might not, listen to his cry, and 
hurry to help him out of his distress. 
God and man, heaven and earth 
turn, as it were, around this. single 
human being as he cries for delivery, 
and then breaks out in words and 
acts of joy. 


We live in a period where society and 
community are of more interest than 
individual and personal life, although 
we are still a ‘lonely crowd’. We are 
suspicious, when salvation is con- 
ceived from a personal point of view. 
But Psalm 30 is doing precisely this. 


2) This prayer could be called a 
dialogue between man and God. 
For the psalmist, of course, there is 
a God — how else could he speak to 
Him ? Contrary to modern attitudes 


our Psalm does not show the small- 
est trace of doubt about God’s 
existence. 


This does not mean that he has no 
problem in his relation to God. “He 
was crying to God, crying out of pain 
and misery and utter despair. These 
cries, addressed to God, mean much 
more than mere expressions of hu- 
man misery. Other biblical prayers 
(cf. Jeremiah 20:7-18; Job 6-7; 
Jesus, Mc 14: 34, 36a; 15: 37) teach 
us to understand them as desperate 
appeals, even as protest and revoit 
against God. The psalmist knows 
how deeply God is committed, has 
involved Himself with man. His God 
has a name which stands for par- 
tiality in favour of man; He is the 
LORD, God of Israel. So there is 
really no need for man to win God 
over, to get Him on his side. But 
here precisely lies the psalmist's 
problem. He does not feel the pre- 
sence of the God in whom he trusts. 


He feels, on the contrary, his own 
cruel separation from God. 


Our generation can no longer take 
God for granted. We are much surer 
about ourselves than about God. 
Biblical prayers, with all their vehe- 
ment cries of protest against God, 
never doubt the reality of what they 
call the name of God, i.e. God’s full 
and eternal partiality for man. This 
way of thinking has become strange 
to us. 


3) This Psalm recounts a story be- 
tween God and man. We should 
pay attention to the extraordinary 
way in which this story exc/udes — 
and at the same time /nc/udes — its 
readers. 


Nobody knows the trouble which 
overcame the psalmist. Nobody 


shares his suffering. Not a word of 
sympathy reaches him — let alone a 
word of real comfort or actual help. 
Some people might preach him ser- 


mons, like the friends of Job. Others 
just laugh at his predicament. He 
does not merely fee/ lonely; he 
really /s alone with his misery. Here 
lies the reason for his raising an 
‘individual’ cry for help: how could 
he cry in any other way, since nobody 
is with him ? Even when help finally 
comes, his shouts of joy are about 
nothing else than about the psalm- 
ist's own, very personal salvation. 
A very exclusive story indeed ! 


But with all its ‘private’ character, 
this story is at the same time a 
‘public’ story. The psalmist tells it 
to his fellow believers. If he had no 
sympathy before, he is now pleading 
for it, and he will have it sooner or 
later. A day will come when the 
others will understand. They must 
understand, since it is their own 
story — the story of Israel in slavery, 
crying for help and being liberated 
by God, the story of the Jewish 
people and of many of its single men 
and women down through the ages 


—and ultimately the story of their 
‘king’, Jesus. Even more, on the 
horizon of the story the whole of 
humanity appears. The psalmists do 
not just play with words, when they 
sometimes invite all creatures to join 
in their songs of thanksgiving. 


il. The meaning of salvation 
in Psalm 30 


My meditation on this topic has 
grown out of an attempt to retell the 
psalmist’s story with a minimum of 
words, but with a maximum of accu- 
racy. | tried to do it first by using 
the Psalm’s own language, then by 
using a more ‘modern’ way of 
speaking. Both attempts failed. My 
quest for the reasons of that failure 
lead me to venture in a new under- 
standing of the story —an under- 
standing which has much in com- 
mon with some of the contemporary 
texts on salvation. 


1) At first sight, the psalmist’s story 
seems to be quite clear. He had 
been well (v. 6), living ‘carefree’ 
(NEB), even ‘in prosperity’ (RSV). 
But then he was overcome by a deep 
crisis. A very dangerous disease 
brought him near to death. He felt 
himself ‘among those gone down to 
the Pit’ (v. 3), which probably means 
that he was already on his way to 
die. In this dire situation he cried to 
God for help, and God in His mercy 
heard him and helped him out. So 
he recovered, starting his new life 
with joy and thanksgiving to God 
who wrought his salvation. — A story 
of human misery and divine mercy, 
a brilliant example of successful 
prayer ! 


We have deliberately simplified the 
story. What happened to the psalm- 
ist appears as an incident between 
God and man. Life was normal be- 
fore, then came trouble and salva- 
tion, and finally life continued as 
before. 
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2) Itis not difficult to transpose this 
report into a ‘modern’ type of expe- 
rience. Somebody was living a nor- 
mal life. But then came days of bad 
luck and catastrophe. So ill was the 
man, that no hope for recovery was 
left. Lonely and helpless, marked 
for an untimely end, he moaned and 
cried. And then —a sudden turn of 
things. It was a miracle! The man 
felt better and returned to life, was 
thankful and glad, telling everybody 
how he had suffered and how finally 
he got through. 


We have once more deliberately sim- 
plified the story. What happened to 
the psalmist appears now as a 
human tragedy with a happy end — 
again an incident of limited duration, 
but this time an incident between a 
man with average life expectations 
on one hand, and an obviously 
meaningless ‘fate’ on the other. The 
man would have come to an untimely 
end of his life, had not a miracle 
brought him back to his normal 
course. ‘Bad luck’, it was, and 
finally a come-back by ‘good luck’. 
So far the ‘secular’ version of our 
Psalm. 


3) We can no longer suppress the 
questions: is this really what the 
Psalm is talking about ? Would the 
psalmist agree with our simplified 
story — either in its ‘religious’ or in 
its ‘secular’ form? There is little 
chance that he would do so, but 
why ? 


a) For one thing, we were mistaken 
in our understanding of what the 
Bible text says about ‘life’ and 
‘death’. In both summaries we sup- 
posed that ‘life’ would be what 
everybody means by that word — 
the time where one exists in this 
world. And ‘death’ we used in that 
common sense meaning — we under- 
stood it merely as the end of our 
worldly existence, a dreadful event 


if it comes untimely, yet acceptable, 
sometimes even welcome, if it comes 
_ after a long life. 


Psalm 30, too, knows this obvious 
meaning of the words. Even the 
psalmist, as all living creatures, 
clings to life and hates to die an 
untimely death. How glad he was, 
when he knew that he had escaped 
that dreadful danger! But a closer 
look at our Psalm and at parallel 
biblical texts gives a different pic- 
ture, where ‘life’ and ‘death’ have a 
much deeper and at the same time 
a much more realistic meaning. 
‘Life’ as the psalmist pursued it 
before the crisis, does not deserve 
the name of real life. To be sure, he 
meant to be ‘at ease’, to live in care- 
free safety. But then came disease 
and ‘shook’ him (v. 6, perhaps v. 7). 
Down in the pit of his suffering he 
learnt what his ‘life’ was like. What 
a lonely, gloomy, lifeless, barren 
creature he was—far from God, 
isolated from his fellow men, hunted 
by all kinds of fear, dominated by the 
threat of being dead for ever ! 


And then God healed him. It was 
the end of his mortal disease. But 
more than that, it was the end of his 
‘mortal’ way to exist in the world. 
It was the day when his real life on 
earth began, a life with dancing and 
joy, assurance and hope, in freedom 
from fear, open for God and aware 
of his fellow men. Death as a ter- 
rible threat lay behind him. 


Would he not die anyway, sooner or 
later? Of course he would, like 
every creature on earth. But death 
was different now. It lost much of 
its cruelty, if it stopped to be that 
terrible threat, that merciless judg- 
ment over man's existence far from 
God. The psalmist knows it by 
experience, and therefore he can 
really ‘live’. 


b) We were also mistaken when we 
tried to transpose into modern lan- 
guage — ‘religious’ or ‘secular’ — 
what the text says about God as the 
One who brings about salvation. 
Our ‘secular’ version of the story 
reduced God to a faceless, imper- 
sonal power which makes itself felt 
in unexpected adversities or bless- 
ings of life. Like fate, it may decide 
either for bad or for good luck, with- 
out any chance for man to under- 
stand or to control it. With all its 
moving human treats, our story can 
scarcely hide its pagan, fatalistic 
tendency. 


The God of our ‘religious’ version is 
much more personal. He is the 
LORD, commanding freely over life 
and death. He rewards man by 
granting a long life, and punishes by 
early death. He hears the prayers of 
His servants, and He even may 
decide, out of His mercy, to revoke 
His judgment. According to our 
version, this was the psalmist’s 
happy experience. But even this 
‘God’ has too much in common with 
a pagan deity of fate. God, as 
Psalm 30 knows Him, is different. 
Life and death are not equal possi- 
bilities for Him. He has already 
chosen life. To be man’s helper is 
not one of His options, it is His very 
essence. It is part of His name and 
glory, to get men out of the misery 
they chose for themselves. Not just 
for that critical moment of mortal 
danger, but for their whole lifetime. 


c) The conclusion is obvious: we 
were misled when we thought the 
Psalm was merely about recovery 
from mortal disease. The psalmist 
testifies to his miraculous recovery, 
indeed — moralization or spirituali- 
zation would be as wrong as the 
current interpretation ! — but his ex- 
perience goes deeper, reaches fur- 
ther than that. He got more than a 
prolongation and continuation of his 
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life on earth, more than just a post- 
ponement of that last hour which 
would come anyway, sooner or later. 


Salvation means restoration to life 
(v. 3). We already tried to say what 
life implies: joy, assurance and 
hope. Now we have only to uncover 
the source of that new life. Our 
Psalm makes it quite clear that life 
begins where God’s presence is felt. 
It is the moment where man’s isola- 
tion and frustration ends, and real 
communion begins — that true dia- 
logue and togetherness which human 
beings can never give to each other. 
The psalmist had been separated 
and isolated, afraid of others and 
afraid of death. Restoration to life 
meant for him to be assured of God's 
presence and of real communion, 
and so to be given a lifelong task 
with regard to his fellow men (v. 12) 
which could not fail to give him a 
new assurance of himself. 


Salvation — even personal salvation 
— has social consequences. It leads 
into community and commitment. 
Our Psalm talks about community 
within the People of God, the Jews. 
No outsider, not even a Christian, 
can claim a right for membership. 
Salvation is from God, and He alone 
will gather His larger people ‘out of 
all nations’. 


lll. Relevance for today 


Two other texts included in this 
volume give interesting illustrations, 
and helpful explanations, to the 
psalmist’s message. Néstor Paz, 
the Bolivian guerillero, had lived 
through many situations of mortal 
danger when he wrote that remark- 
able ‘Letter to God’. He speaks with 
a feeling that he will die soon. He 
was killed in combat action a few 
weeks later (p. 62). William String- 
fellow, the well-known East Harlem 
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lawyer, has an experience of mortal 
illness, surgery and recovery behind 
him. Life and new commitment, free 
from fear, lie before him. In a way, 
this testimony runs in the opposite 
direction from that of Néstor Paz 
(p. 88). 


Note how both writers speak of 
death as an event which has mira- 
culously lost its terrible grip on their 
lives. And note how both writers 
insist on the gift of life as a resolute 
commitment for others, for those in 
need. ‘No one’s death is meaning- 
less if his life has been charged with 
significance’ (Néstor Paz). ‘Life is 
a gift which death does not vitiate or 
void... It is freedom from moral 
bondage to death that enables man 
to live humanly and to die at any 
moment without concern’ (William 
Stringfellow). Escape from mortal 
danger in itself is by no means salva- 
tion. Salvation in the sense of the 
quoted texts, which in my view cor- 
respond to the biblical message, a 
much more ‘integral’ escape : escape 
from death-without-meaning, and at 
the same time escape from life- 
without-meaning, but above all es- 
cape into a new life-with-meaning. 


Finally | would like to call attention 
to what Anthea Still has written 
about ‘Personal Experiences. of 
Salvation’ (p. 43). True salvation is 
a spiritual event. It is a hidden expe- 
rience — the mystery of meeting God 
in Christ. We should not confound 
it with a philosophy of getting free 
from ourselves, and free for commit- 
ment with others. We need a reliable 
knowledge about salvation as an 
actual event within a world full of 
misery. We need the biblical mes- 
sage about this event, and the spirit 
from above to assure us of it, to- 
gether with many others. 
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SONG OF CLARITY 
Thiago de Mello 


Peasant, you plant the grain 
in the dark — and a glimmer of light is born. 
I want to call you brother. 


In the evening, eating bread 
I sense the taste of that dawn 
that springs from your hand. 


You make from shadows a lamp 
flickering for the multitudes. 
You are transparent, companion, 
you who live in darkness. 


Until the earth grows into a kingdom, 
harvesting work and joy, 

until the day comes — singing together 
let us brandish the arm of love in act. 


The rose already turns into fire 
on the edge of the heart. 
Peasant, you plant the grain 
in the dark — light glimmers. 
I want to call you brother. 


Thiago de Mello was born in Brazil and now lives in Chile. He has published several books of 
poems, some of which have been translated into English. 
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REDEEMED BY MAO 
Tang Ao-ching 


Before liberation (i.e., before 1949) I was studying abroad. I returned 
to China early in 1950 with a strong desire to contribute to the 
development of science in my country. Educated by the Party and 
Mao Tse-tung, though, my political level became higher and in 1958 

I became a member of the Communist Party... 


Last year I went with a group of young teachers to work in a 
chemical plant where we joined the workers in experiments to find 

a non-mercury catalyst. The workers told me that under Liu Shao- 
chi’s revisionist line the plant had continued to use a mercury catalyst 
in some processes. It was a capitalist technology which seriously 
impaired the health of many workers. To free them from this 
menace and save mercury for more urgent uses, the plant began 
experimenting in 1958 to find a non-mercury catalyst. But the 
capitalist-roaders in the plant ignored the health problem and tried to stop 
the experiments. An experimental shop was set up only after the 
working class took over power in production during the cultural 
Revolution. .. 


I lived and worked with the men in the plant. In our experiments I 
offered my views and discussed them with the workers. When there were 
problems, we studied Chairman Mao’s works together to look for 
guide-lines. Several times the equipment for the experiments stalled. 
Worried, I proposed changes and climbed the two-story steel frame 
with the workers to make the alterations. We not only quickly 
eliminated the cause of the stalling but increased the efficiency of the 
experiments. 


‘The professor has thrown off his airs’, said the workers. “His heart 
has moved closer to ours.’... 


I will never forget an incident. During the experiment the workers 
suggested that if we could find an active centre in the non-mercury 
catalyst system, we could raise output by a big margin. I pored over 

a great amount of literature and data and worked out a plan which 

I felt was theoretically rational. I expected it to produce unusual catalytic 
activity... 


When the time came, there was no activity at all! I was stunned and 
chagrined. I couldn’t keep my mind off the formulas and elements, 
not even when I was eating and sleeping. The workers knew how 

I felt. ‘Draw your lessons’, they said, ‘not from the technical side of 
the experiment, but from the ideological side.’ 
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What was my ideological problem ? I turned to Chairman Mao’s 
teaching. “These comrades have their feet planted on the side of the petty- 
bourgeois intellectuals ; or, to put it more elegantly, their innermost 
soul is still a kingdom of the petty-bourgeois intelligentsia.’ 


This unlocked my ideological problem... I discovered that my 
innermost soul was still a kingdom of the bourgeois intellectual — I 
had thought that if the experiment was successful, I would have solved 
an important problem in chemical production, done something out- 
standing in integrating myself with the workers and won new fame. 


Fame for myself, the centre of my outlook on life, coiled around me 
like a poisonous snake... 


I went among the workers and asked for their opinions about the 
experiment, combining my book knowledge with their practical experience 
in our experiments. A worker suggested, “This stuff very possibly has 
catalytic activity. The question is that we haven’t found out the 
conditions for producing it.” His words gave me ideas. I put the 

stuff back into the original intermediate and right away activity was 
evident. Productivity was ten times higher. 


This success helped me to a deeper understanding of Chairman Mao’s 
words, ‘Until an intellectual’s book knowledge is integrated with 
practice, it is not complete, and it may be very incomplete indeed.’ 

It was not enough to accept political re-education from the working 
class, I had also to learn from them in production and research. 

I stayed close to them and after a year of effort we succeeded in 
producing a catalyst without mercury. It was an important achievement. 


Tang Ao-ching is a Chinese physicist teaching at the University of Kirin (Manchuria). The excerpt 
is from China Returns, by Klaus Mehnert. English trs. © 1972 by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
New York, and used with their permission. 
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LITURGY FOR EASTER EVE 
Midden onder U... 


Genesis 


in the twentieth century 

the scientists created heaven and earth anew 
and there was oil on the face of the waters 
and the scientists said : 

let us make men, 

scientifically justifiable men 


in the beginning they had made the modern western world 
and they saw that it was good 
on the billionth day 

and the scientists said : 

be economical and not fruitful 
be lonely together 

use the pill and ban the bomb 
and it was evening and morning 
and it began to grow dark 


then they created the winged creatures 
— jet-fighters, bombers and rockets — 
each after its kind 

the creeping creatures 

— canons, tanks and armoured cars — 
each after its kind 

and the submarines 

each after its kind 

and they saw that everything was going wrong and they said : 
let men orbit the sun 

and let rockets land on the moon 

and the robins found that it was good 

and they warbled the song they had learned from God. 


From Zum Gottesdienst Morgen, ed. Klaus Schmidt ; Wuppertal : Jugenddienst-Verlag. 
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A LETTER TO GOD 
Néstor Paz 


Dear Lord, 


It has been a long time since I wrote to you. Today I feel a real need 
for you and your presence, perhaps because of the nearness of death 

or the relative failure of the struggle. You know that I have tried to be 
faithful to you — always and by all means — consistent with my 

whole being. That is why I am here. I understand love as the urgency 
of helping to solve the problems of the ‘other person’ — in whom you 
are present. 


I left what I had and came here. Perhaps today is my (Maundy) 
Thursday and tonight my (Good) Friday. Because I love you I 
surrender everything I am into your hands, without limit. What hurts 
me is the thought of leaving those I most love — Cecy and my 

family — and perhaps not being here to participate in the triumph of 
the people — their liberation. 


We are a group full of true, ‘Christian’ humanity, and I think we will 
change the course of history. The thought of this comforts me. 

I love you and I give you myself and ourselves, completely, because 
you are my Father. No one’s death is meaningless if his life has been 
charged with significance : and I believe this has been true of us, here. 


Chau, Lord! Perhaps until that heaven of yours, that new world we 
desire so much ! 


Néstor Paz Zamora (‘Francisco’) was one of the university students who were involved in the 

armed conflict in Bolivia, beginning in July 1970. He understood his guerilla commitment as an 

evangelical imperative. His ‘campaign diary’ is less a record of combat action than a meditation, 

a continual conversation with God. He was killed in guerilla action on 8 October 1970. From 

pees Paz: Mystic, Christian, Guerilla’, /DOC-International, North American Edition 10/4, 
971. 
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HEILSMASCHINEN 


Kurt Marti 


Dies ist ein tiichtiges Land 

mit sauberen Menschen 

und Heilsmaschinen 

die peinlich exakt funktionieren 


Nach seiner Geburt 

wird jeder Biirger 

noch zappelnd 

aufs Fliessband gelegt 
und automatisch 

durch Zeremonien gedreht 
bis ihn die letzte 

liebevoll ausspeit 

in die elysischen Felder 


Dies ist ein tiichtiges Land 

mit sauberen Menschen 

und Heilsmaschinen 

die peinlich exakt funktionieren 


SALVATION SYSTEMS 


This is an upright country 

with clean people 

and with clean salvation systems 
which are all on ‘go’ 


After his birth 

every citizen 

still fidgeting 

is laid on the assembly line 
automatically 

drilled by ceremonies 

until the last one 

lovingly spits him out 

into the fields of elysia 


This is an upright country 

with clean people 

and with clean salvation systems 
which are all on ‘go’ 


Kurt Marti is a Swiss Reformed pastor and writer. 


Niggli. 


From Gedichte am Rand, Verlag Arthur 
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AFRICAN SOCIALISM 
Julius K. Nyerere 


Julius Kambarage Nyerere was born in 192i, the son of the chief of the Zanaki tribe. He trained 
as a teacher at Makerere University, and studied in Edinburgh 1949-52. In 1953 Nyerere 
was elected leader of the Tanganyikan African Association, and when TANU was created in 
1954 he became the first leader of the party. He became Prime Minister of Tanganyika in 1961 
and President of Tanzania in 1962. 


The document ‘Ujamaa — The Basis of African socialism’, 1962, was for a long time the only 
existing description of African socialism in Tanzania. The attacks on exploitation are charac- 
teristic for the 1962 document ; it reflects the feelings of a population just escaped from colonialism 
and still struggling with the problem that the greater parts of the country’s trade are in the hands 
of a white minority. (The document appears in Se/f-Reliant Tanzania, eds. Knud Erik Svendsen 
and Merete Teisen ; Dar-es-Salaam : Tanzania Publishing House.) 


The next steps towards an African socialism in Tanzania were the five-year plan, 1963, 
and the political declaration concerning foreign policy, 1966. The latter is most remarkable for 
its depreciation of the political systems in the communist countries. 


... African socialism did not have the ‘benefit’ of the Agrarian 
Revolution or the Industrial Revolution. It did not start from the 
existence of conflicting ‘classes’ in society. Indeed I doubt if the 
equivalent for the word ‘class’ exists in any indigenous African 
language ; for language describes the ideas of those who speak it, and 
the idea of ‘class’ or ‘caste’ was non-existent in African society. 


The foundation, and the objective, of African socialism is the 

extended family. The true African socialist does not look on one class 
of men as his brethren and another as his natural enemies. He does 

not form an alliance with the ‘brethren’ for the extermination of the 
‘non-brethren’. He rather regards all men as his brethren — as 
members of his ever extending family. That is why the first article of 
TANU’s creed is : Binadamu wote ni ndugu zangu, na Africa ni moja. 

If this had been originally put in English, it could have been : ‘I believe 
in Human Brotherhood and the Unity of Africa.’ 


‘Ujamaa’ then, or ‘Familyhood’, describes our socialism. It is opposed 
to capitalism, which seeks to build a happy society on the basis of 

the exploitation of man by man: and it is equally opposed to doctrinaire 
socialism which seeks to build its happy society on a philosophy of 
inevitable conflict between man and man. 


We, in Africa, have no more need of being ‘converted’ to socialism 
than we have of being ‘taught’ democracy. Both are rooted in our own 
past — in the traditional society which produced us. Modern African 
socialism can draw from its traditional heritage the recognition of 
‘society’ as an extension of the basic family unit. But it can no longer 
confine the idea of the social family within the limits of the tribe, nor, 
indeed, of the nation. For no true African socialist can look at a line 
drawn on a map and say, “The people on this side of that line are my 
brothers, but those who happen to live on the other side of it can 

have no claim on me’ ; every individual on this continent is his brother. 
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Marti succeeds in capturing poetically an alien form of salvation. 
‘Salvation comes from the machines’, could be the title, in so far as 
machines are bent on functioning and producing. The biblical statement 
‘Salvation comes from the Jews’ contrasts not only in terms of ideas ; 

it also presupposes a society which sociologically and technologically has 
different bases and different intentions. | 


Salvation is neither in nor as the system, but only where genuine life, 
freedom, happiness, break up the salvation systems and where we can 
again count on the disruption of the plans and of the advance calculations. 
Resurrection? Judgment? Grace? Does salvation come from the Jews 
Ofer Ns id 


For Nyerere salvation is the good society ; it is good when its members 
are and live in solidarity with each other. There is nothing to be learned 
from scratch, at most some additional things have to be learned (e.g. 
that the scope of the traditional Ujamaa philosophy has to be widened). 
Salvation therefore, is not a chore, it is as if Africans were given it at 
birth. They are born for a great brotherhood. T herefore, African 
socialism does not know the class struggle. The fact that there is neither 
class nor caste may place this society and culture at least theoretically 
closer to God’s salvation than other societies and cultures. African 
socialism is a history of people being together, not a matter of planning a 
system. Biblical socialism is a history of God-being-among-men. In 
both, the welfare and the salvation of man is central. This raises further 
questions : 


Is there a clearly identifiable difference between African and biblical 
socialism? Is the welfare of man also his salvation? What is the 
witness of a church in a country whose political practice in many respects 
translates Christian theory ? 


Klauspeter Blaser 
Bern, Switzerland 
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For thus says the Lord to the house of Israel : 
‘Seek me and live ; 

but do not seek Bethel, 

and do not enter into Gilgal 

or cross over to Beer-sheba ; 

for Gilgal shall surely go into exile, 

and Bethel shall come to nought.’ 


Seek the Lord and live, 

lest He break out like fire in the house of Joseph, 
and it devour, with none to quench it for Bethel, 
O you who turn justice to wormwood, 

and cast down righteousness to the earth ! 


Therefore thus says the Lord, the 

God of hosts, the Lord : 

‘In all the squares there shall be wailing ; 

and in all the streets they shall say, “Alas! Alas !” 
They shall call the farmers to mourning 

and to wailing those who are skilled in lamentation, 
and in all vineyards there shall be wailing, 

for I will pass through the midst of you’, says the Lord. 


Woe to you who desire the day of the Lord! 
Why would you have the day of the Lord ? 

It is darkness, and not light ; 

as if a man fled from a lion, 

and a bear met him ; 

or went into the house and leaned 

with his hand against the wall, 

and a serpent bit him. 

Is not the day of the Lord darkness, and not light, 
and gloom with no brightness in it ? 


‘I hate, I despise your feasts, 

and I take no delight in your solemn assemblies. 
Even though you offer me your burnt offerings and 
cereal offerings, 

I will not accept them, 

and the peace offerings of your fatted beasts 

I will not look upon. 

Take away from me the noise of your songs ; ; 

to the melody of your harps I will not listen. 
But let justice roll down like waters, 

and righteousness like an everflowing stream. 


‘Did you bring to me sacrifices and offerings the forty 
years in the wilderness, O house of Israel ? 


Amos 5: 4-25 
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WHEN THE REVOLUTION COMES ‘dt 
The Last Poets eau 


INTERRUPTION 


When the revolution comes 
When the revolution comes 


When the revolution comes 

Some of us’ll probably catch it on TV 
With chicken hanging from our mouths 
You'll know it’s revolution 

Because there won’t be no commercials 


When the revolution comes 

When the revolution comes 

Preacher pimps are going to split the scene 

With the communion wine stuck in their back pockets 
Faggots won’t be so funny then 

And all the junkies will quit their nodding and wake up 
When the revolution comes 


When the revolution comes 

Transit cops will be crushed by the trains after losing 
Their guns 

And blood will run through the streets of Harlem 
Drowning anything without substance 

When the revolution comes 

When the revolution comes 


When the revolution comes 

I hope pearly white teeth fall out of the mouths 
That speak of revolution without reference 

The course of revolution is three hundred and sixty degrees 
Understand the cycle that never ends 
Understand the beginning to be the end 

And nothing is in between but space and time 
That I make or you make 

To relate or not to relate to the world outside 
My mind, your mind 

Speak not of revolution 

Until you are willing to eat rats to survive 
When the revolution comes 

When the revolution comes 


When the revolution comes 

Guns and rifles will be taking the place of poems and essays 
Black cultural centres will be forts 

Supplying the revolutionaries with food and arms 
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When the revolution comes 

When the revolution comes 

White death will fall off the walls of museums 

And churches, breaking the lie that enslaved our mothers. 
When the revolution comes 

When the revolution comes 

Jesus Christ is gonna be standing on the corner 

of Lenox Avenue and a Hundred and Twenty Fifth Street 
Trying to catch the first gypsy cab out of Harlem 

When the revolution comes 

When the revolution comes 

Jew merchants will give away matzoh balls and gifulte fish 
To anyone Jey see with an afro 

Frank Shiffrin ’ will give away the Apollo 

To the first person he sees wearing a blue dashiki 

When the revolution comes 

When the revolution comes 

Afros are gonna be trying to straighten their heads 

And straightened heads are gonna be trying to wear afros 
When the revolution comes 

When the revolution comes 


But until then 

You know and I know 
Niggers will party 
And bullshit and party 
And bullshit and party 
And bullshit and party 
And bullshit and party 


Some might even die 
Before the revolution comes 


The texts written by ‘The Last Poets’ (Abiodun Oyewole, Alafia Pudim, Omar Ben Hassen) belong 
to the most penetrating analyses of Black Consciousness in the USA. From Douglas 3; East 
Wind Associates. 


1 Frank Shiffrin is the white owner of the Apollo theatre in Harlem. 
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FROM THE UNDERGROUND TO THE NEW AGE 


Daniel Berrigan 


Daniel Berrigan is a North American Jesuit Priest, currently serving together with his brother, 
Philip, a jail sentence of several years for removing and burning government records on draftees 
in protest against the war in Southeast Asia. Both brothers had initially gone underground 

after being sentenced. At the time of this writing (August 1970) Daniel was still at large and 
wanted by the FBI, while Philip had already been apprehended and was held in the ‘hole’ of 

the Lewisburg Federal Prison which Daniel describes in the earlier part of this article as ‘A small 
isolated cell, with or without mattress or toilet ; no outside exercise, visitors, contacts, books, 
often in winter no heat (or excess heat) ; even, in extreme cases, no clothing.’ This excerpt is 
from ‘How to Make a Difference’, Commonweal, August 1970. 


... Philip was the first priest in our 
national history to become a political pris- 
oner, so now his presence in the hole 
changes that dungeon literally into a 
‘priest hole’ — a throwback (throw for- 
ward ?) ; in any case an historic link with 
other periods and other priests. In Eliza- 
bethan England, one remembers, Jesuits 
and others at the mercy of public justice 
often hid out in airless pockets for days 
on end, while pursuivants sacked the pre- 
mises in search of them. 


But now that these men are holed in, it 
seems necessary to change our language 
in regard to their situation, as well as that 
of Bobby Seale and other ‘political pris- 
oners’. I am suggesting that it is no longer 
accurate to speak of such men in these 
terms. Rather, they must be thought of 
as hostages of war... 


We must dig deeper into self-understanding 
and societal understanding before solu- 
tions worthy of serious scrutiny appear. 
Which is simply to say, we must lose more, 
suffer more, experiment more, risk more, 
trust one another more. The crisis is of 
such enormous extent and depth, that all 
solutions based on the sanity and health 
and recoverability of current structures are 
quickly proven wrong, untimely, unman- 
ageable, bureaucratically infected: the 
same old kettle of fish, stinking worse than 
ever in the boiling juices of change... 


‘There are mountains of suffering yet to 
be borne’, Gandhi wrote at the time of 
the great Salt March. ‘What counts for 
the future is something as simple as suffer- 


ing fidelity’, Bonhoeffer wrote from 


prison. 


I face the fate of my brother and his 
friends with a certain tranquility of spirit, 
Philip and I have never been able simply 
to stand about wringing our hands at the 
latest outrage of Nixon or Johnson or 
their myrmidons. We have chosen our 
fate ; we have not been condemned to it. 
Therefore, in face of the latest Lewisburg 
outrage, it appears that our task is not 
crushed : it is simply unfinished. 


What task? We are summoned to act in 
unison with our friends, to join in con- 
spiracy, in jeopardy, in illegal non-violent 
actions, to hotten up the scene, wherever 
we are. Such steps will undoubtedly bring 
more and more revenge upon some of us ; 
whether in the form of longer prison 
sentences, harassment of our families, 
solitary confinement in prison, a hotter 
chase by the FBI. But none of these is 
to the point, as Philip and I long ago 
agreed. 


What we seek, acting coolly, politically, 
out of the truth of our lives and tradition, 
is to pull the mask of legitimacy from the 
inhuman and blind face of power. We 
seek at the same time to open the eyes 
of more and more of our friends, to bring 
a larger community of resistance into 
being. We seek moreover to awaken to 
the facts of life those Americans who 
continue to grasp at the straws of this or 
that political promise; and so put off, 
day after day, year after year, the saving 
act of resistance, allow innocent men to 
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be imprisoned, guiltless men to be kicked 
out of America, good men to die. 


But if even a few men say no, coura- 
geously, constantly, clear-sightedly, more 
men will be drawn to say no; fewer men 
likewise will continue to say yes, and so 
to lose their manhood, their soul, their 
brothers. 


Which is to say, some men must be 
stripped naked. Not as an act of egoism, 
a side show, but as a skeletal illustration 
of the state and condition of man today. 
Some men must willingly dismantle their 
empires. 


But what of us? How shall we lead our 
lives ? Everything from Vietnam to Lewis- 
burg suggests to me that men who hope 
at this point for other directions than 


further repression, further wars, more 
jailings of resisters, are whistling into the 
prevailing winds. To expect the worst, to 
prepare our souls, prophetic or cowardly, 
for the worst, is the only realism worth 
talking about. For we are going, down- 
hill and pell-mell, into a dark age, a 
progress led by neanderthals armed to the 
teeth. What lends a sinister despair to 
their flight plans is the simple knowledge 
that they face, as do all who misuse the 
world, simple extinction. The subhumans 
are struggling against death, the humans 
are struggling toward birth. Our lifetime 
sees the conflict joined. We must expect 
bloodshed, agony, prison, exile, psychic 
and physical injury, separation, the rup- 
ture of relationships, the underground ; 
these are the symptoms and circumstances 
that precede a new age, a new mankind. 


0X Last, they could have 
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their own seals... 


When we read the spiritual writings of Daniel Berrigan and of the Latin 
American poets who resemble him, we find apocalyptic language. There 
is a tremendous sense of God’s presence, an anticipation of the imminent 
judgment, and a triumphant hope in the kingdom that is to come. 

There is, furthermore, a total identification with all the poor and 
down-trodden of the world and the vehement denunciation of the kings 
and princes, the powerful of the earth, the nations and their idols. 


In times of crisis, we must learn to measure the present system by the 
peace and love promised us by God. We must start to dream again about 
a kingdom of justice and freedom, in which people can be people, in 
which there is no war, no exploitation, no heartless competition, no 
lustful search for personal gain, no love of money and power. For if 

we do not start to dream, we will not be moved to change the present 
system. In times of crisis God’s Word is addressed to us as an 
apocalyptical message. 


But only he is able to speak in these tones who is willing to take upon 
himself the poverty, the torment, and the cross which is proper to the 
apocalyptic man. In the mouth of a comfortable and ‘successful’ 
‘evangelist’ or ‘preacher’, the apocalyptic vocabulary sounds inauthentic. 
Only the few are able to speak in these tones, the ones who are marked 
by history, and not simply by their own choice as the vessels of a 

suffering that transcends their own. They speak for the suffering of all 
men. They give voice to those who have lost their own tongue. 


Gregory Baum 
Toronto, Canada 
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POEM 
Armando Guebuza 


If you ask me 

who I am 

with that face of yours 
seared by marks of evil 
and a sinister smile 


Pil tell you nothing 
Pll tell you nothing 


Pll show you the scars of centuries 
which furrow my black back 

Pll look at you with eyes of hatred 
shot red with blood, shed through the years 
Pll show you my hut of grass 
falling into disrepair 

Pll take you to the plantations 
where from dawn to dusk 

I bend over the soil 

as the torturous work 

racks my body 


I'll take you to the fields full of people 
breathing misery every hour 


Pll tell you nothing 
[ll show you this 


And then 

I’ll show you the fallen bodies of my people 
treacherously gunned down, 

huts burned, by your people 


Pll tell you nothing 
but you will know why I fight. 


Armando Guebuza is a poet from Mozambique. An article about the role of poetry in the 
revolution of Mozambique concludes by saying that ‘Poetry is no longer a specialization, there 
is no longer “‘the poet’’, once everyone will be master of himself. This is the lesson of poetry, 
and it is essential for the success of the revolution.’ (Frelimo Information, July 1969.) 
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IF THEY TAKE YOU IN THE MORNING 
James Baldwin 


The following are excerpts from an open letter which James Baldwin, well-known American 
black writer, addressed to Angela Davis, a black philosophy professor in the USA, shortly after 
she had been arrested by the FBI on the charge of involvement in an armed attack in a court- 
room which resulted in the death of the judge. 


19 November 1970 


Dear Sister, 


... You look exceedingly alone — as alone, say, as the Jewish 
housewife in the boxcar headed for Dachau, or as any one of our 


ancestors, chained together in the name of Jesus, headed for a Christian 
land. 


... | am something like twenty years older than you, of that generation, 
therefore, of which George Jackson ventures that ‘there are no healthy 
brothers — none at all’. | am in no way equipped to dispute this 
speculation (not, anyway, without descending into what, at the 
moment, would be irrelevant subtleties) for I know too well what he 
means. My own state of health is certainly precarious enough. 

In considering you, and Huey, and George and (especially) Jonathan 
Jackson, I began to apprehend what you may have had in mind when 
you spoke of the uses to which we could put the experience of the 
slave. What has happened, it seems to me, and to put it far too 
simply, is that a whole new generation of people have assessed and 
absorbed their history, and in that tremendous action, have freed 
themselves of it and will never be victims again. 


... The American triumph — in which the American tragedy has always 
been implicit — was to make black people despise themselves. When I 
was little I despised myself. I did not know any better. And this 
meant, albeit unconsciously, or against my will, or in great pain, that 

I also despised my father. And my mother. And my brothers. And 

my sisters. Black people were killing each other every Saturday night 
out on Lenox Avenue, when I was growing up: and no one explained 
to them, or to me, that it was intended that they should : that they were 
penned where they were, like animals, in order that they should 
consider themselves no better than animals. Everything supported 

this sense of reality, nothing denied it : and so one was ready, when 

it came time to go to work, to be treated as a slave. So one was 

ready, when human terrors came, to bow before a white God and beg 
Jesus for salvation — this same white God who was unable to raise a 
finger to do so little as to help you pay your rent, unable to be awakened 
in time to help you save your child ! 
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There is always, of course, more to any picture than can speedily be 
perceived, and in all of this — groaning and moaning, watching, 
calculating, clowning, surviving and outwitting — some tremendous 
strength was nevertheless being forged which is part of our legacy 
today. But that particular aspect of our journey now begins to be 
behind us. The secret is out : we are men ! 


But the blunt, open articulation of this secret has frightened the nation 
to death. I wish I could say, ‘to life’, but that is much to demand of 

a disparate collection of displaced people still cowering in their wagon 
trains and singing ‘Onward Christian Soldiers’. The nation, if America 
is a nation, is not in the least prepared for this day. It is a day which 
the Americans never expected or desired to see, however piously they 
may declare their belief in ‘progress and democracy’. Those words, 
now, on American lips, have become a kind of universal obscenity, for 
this most unhappy people, strong believers in arithmetic, never 
expected to be confronted with the algebra of their history. 


... Only a handful of the millions of people in this vast place are 

aware that the fate intended for you, Sister Angela, and for George 
Jackson, and for the numberless prisoners in our concentration camps — 
for that is what they are — is a fate which is about to engulf them, too. 
White lives, for the forces which rule in this country, are no more 
sacred than black ones, as many and many a student is discovering, 

as the white American corpses in Vietnam prove. If the American 
people are unable to contend with their elected leaders for the 
redemption of their own honour and the lives of their own children, we, 
the blacks, the most rejected of the western children, can expect very 
little help at their hands : which, after all, is nothing new. What the 
Americans do not realize is that a war between brothers, in the same 
cities, on the same soil, is not a racial war but a civil war. But the 
American delusion is not only that their brothers are all white but that 
the whites are all their brothers. 


... The enormous revolution in black consciousness which has occurred 
in your generation, my dear sister, means the beginning or the end 

of America. Some of us, white and black, know how great a price has 
already been paid to bring into existence a new consciousness, a new 
people, an unprecedented nation. If we know, and do nothing, we 

are worse than the murderers hired in our name. 


If we know, then we must fight for your life as though it were our own 
— which it is — and render impassable with our bodies the corridor to 


the gas chamber. For, if they take you in the morning, they will be 
coming for us that night. 


Therefore : peace. Brother James 
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VOICES OF OXEN AND BUFFALOES 
Ujjeni 


It is only the voices of oxen and buffaloes, 

scattered far over the fields in the dawn light, 

where dreaming meadows murmur of dew, that glows, 
sprinkled from heaven, myriad-flickering, bright : 


‘Awake ye, awake, tall mountains, untouched hills, 
clusters of men, clouds, fawns and woodland groves, 
awake ye, soil and pebbles, rocks and rills, 
path-strewn sand and flowers, insects, doves. 


‘Awake, prolific soil, whose rich waves hold 
vistas of rice, in happy undulation, 

tip to bright tip, a level line of gold, 

like human hearts, at one in aspiration, 


‘that makes life tough to struggle, and stand the stress, 
that sets love deep in the soul and makes men care, 

so that true hearts are soothed by its caress, 

and bound in harmony, to strive and dare, 


‘that men and beasts, set free from fear, may dream 
under the sky’s calm canopy, day and night, 

while the gold gossamer threads of happiness stream 
flooding all earth from floating heaven’s light.’ 


_ It is only the oxen and buffaloes, in the dawn, 
scattered far over the fields, whose voices call, 
while men choose only to close their eyes, and yawn, 
with gaping mouths, that utter no word at all. 


Ujjeni is the pen-name of Prakhin Xumsai. She was lecturer in the Department of Thai at 
Chulalongkorn University and the leader of a group of young Thai poets. Currently she works 
in the Personnel Department of a large company in Bangkok. From Quest, March-April 1971. 
Tr. T. H. Silcock. 
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‘Voices of Oxen and Buffaloes’ — this piece is more satisfying to me 

than any other in this volume, for purely personal reasons. Brought up 

on a farm in northwest Iowa, I remember getting up early in summer, 
and the pasture was filled with grazing horses, cows and pigs. I remember 
thinking, even as a child, that the scene was saying something vastly 
important to me. But what exactly? 


Ujjeni’s perceptions of what the oxen and buffaloes say about the Thai 
landscape at dawn articulates for me what the animals in the Iowa 
landscape seemed to say to me : ‘Awake ye, soil and pebbles’ and 
‘Awake, prolific soil’. 


But that someone can pick the Iowa landscape out of a poem about the 
Thai landscape is not the reason ‘Voices’ was included. The salvation 
denoted in the poem is a cosmic one, not only a salvation of the souls of 
men hoping for heaven, but a salvation in which man, beast and plant 
stand redeemed and pure before God. For it is the beasts who articulate 
the vision of the plants ‘in happy undulation’ and the hope for the time 
when ‘men and beasts, set free from fear, may dream under the 

sky’s calm canopy...’ 


The body of the poem is a quotation by the oxen and buffaloes, 
articulating the vision of the peaceable kingdom. Man does not articulate 
so well : ‘... men choose only to close their eyes, and yawn with gaping 
mouths, that utter no word at all.’ Man is stubbornly mute, says Ujjeni, 
but it is only a rhetorical strategy for her to say so. The oxen and 
buffaloes could not have written the poem ; Ujjeni’s translation of the 
animals’ aubade is itself evidence that man is not silent. 


The basis for Ujjeni and the animals’ celebration is, however, a little too 
spider-webby for my evangelical sensibility : ‘... the gold gossamer 
threads of happiness stream flooding all earth from floating heaven's 
light.’ A little too spider-webby, illusory, and maybe even pantheistic 
for me, in spite of my liking the poem very much. It remains my conviction 
that the only sound basis for any joy, personal or cosmic, is that a certain 
Someone suffered. 


Stanley M. Wiersma 
Grand Rapids, USA 
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JOSINA — YOU ARE NOT DEAD 
Samora Moisés Machel 


Josina, you are not dead, because we have assumed your responsibilities 
and they live in us. 

You have not died, for the causes you championed were inherited 

by us in their entirety. 

You are gone from us, but the weapon and rucksack that you left, 
your tools of work, are part of my burden. 

The blood you shed is but a small drop in the flood we have already 
given and still have to give. 

The earth must be nourished and the more fertile it is the better do 
its trees flourish, the bigger are the shadows they cast, the sweeter 
are their fruits. | 

Out of your memory I will fashion a hoe to turn the sod enriched 

by your sacrifice... And new fruits will grow. 

The Revolution renews itself from its best and most beloved children. 
This is the meaning of your sacrifice : it will be a living example to be 
followed. 

My joy is that as patriot and woman you died doubly free in this time 
when the new power and the new woman are emerging. 

In your last moments you apologized to the doctors for not being 
able to help them. 

The manner in which you accepted the sacrifice is an inexhaustible 
source of inspiration and courage. 

When a comrade so completely assumes the new values he wins our 
heart, becomes our banner. 

Thus more than wife, you were to me sister, friend and comrade- 
in-arms. 

How can we mourn a comrade but by holding the fallen gun and 
continuing the combat ? 

My tears flow from the same source that gave birth to our love, our 
will and our revolutionary life. 

Thus these tears are both a token and a vow of combat. 

The flowers which fall from the tree are to prepare the land for new 
and more beautiful flowers to bloom in the next season. 


Your life continues in those who continue the Revolution. 


Published by the Mozambique Liberation Front (Frelimo). 
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SALVATION IN THE APOCALYPSE 
by Paul S. Minear 


Professor Emeritus for New Testament, Yale University, USA 


(Revelation 18: 21-19: 10) 


A powerful angel lifted a stone, heavy as a huge mill-stone, 
and heaved it into the sea, shouting: 
‘With violence like this shall the great city Babylon be 
destroyed, and be found no more... 
No more in you will be heard 
the music of harps and singers, 
of flutes and trumpets 
No more in you will be found 
an artist in any craft 
No more in you will be heard 
the grinding of the mill 
No more in you will be seen 
the shining of the lamp 
No more in you will be heard 
the rejoicing of bride and groom 
For your merchants have become earth’s magnates 
And all nations have been deceived by your sorcery... 


In Babylon was found the blood of prophets and holy 


men, 
the blood of all who have been slaughtered on earth.’ 


Then | heard the roar of a vast multitude in heaven, 
shouting: ‘Alleluia ! 
The salvation, the glory, the power of our God! 
His decisions are right and true. 
He has condemned the great harlot, 
who polluted the earth with her adultery ; 
From her hand He has avenged the blood of his 
slaves.’ 
Then a second shout: 
‘Alleluia ! 


The smoke of her burning billows up forever.’ 
Twenty-four elders and four living creatures fell prostrate and 
hailed God upon His throne: 

‘Yes! Alleluia!’ 
From the throne came the summons: 

‘Praise our God, all you who are His slaves, 

You who fear Him, whether small or great !’ 

Again | heard the roar of the vast multitude, like the rushing 
of waves and the rolling of mighty thunders: 
‘Alleluia ! 
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The Almighty, God the Lord, has established His 


kingdom. 


We rejoice, we celebrate, we glorify Him. 

For the Lamb’s marriage has come. 

His bride has prepared herself for the wedding 
with the pure white linen provided for her ---’ 


(this linen is the righteous work of holy men.) 


He said to me: ‘Write this down: 


‘‘Blessed are all who are invited to the Lamb’s wedding 


feast... 


That is the true message from God.’ 
When I fell at his feet to worship him, he said: 


‘Don’t worship me. Worship God! 
| am only a slave, along with you and your brothers, 
all who firmly confess their faith in Jesus, 


for the confession of Jesus --- 


that is the spirit of prophecy.’ 


The language 


The vocabulary of this passage baf- 
fles most readers. Like a kaleido- 
scope of colours, the pictures keep 
shifting. The cast of characters 
changes so quickly that readers be- 
come confused : an angel denounces 
Babylon and sings a dirge over her 
artists and merchants... a heavenly 
choir sings alleluias for God’s fiery 
vengeance... a wedding is cele- 
brated between a Lamb and his bride. 
From one image to another, the 
author’s imagination leaps ; and few 
readers can match those leaps. 
What kind of language is this ? 
Several questions may help us clarify 
the situation. 


To whom are these things said ? 
First of all, to John himself, a Chris- 
tian prophet who had recently been 
imprisoned on Patmos because of 
his confession of Christ (1:9). Be- 
fore the message to John was com- 
pleted, however, the angel comman- 
ded him to write down what he had 
seen (19:9), a sure sign that the 
message was intended for Christian 
readers, presumably members of the 
seven churches in Asia (2:1 - 3: 22). 
It is they who have been invited to 


the Lamb’s wedding. Though John 
is the immediate listener, they are 
the ultimate audience. 


Whom does John hear speaking ? 
We must keep in mind that the entire 
dialogue is part of a heavenly vision, 
which begins as early as 15:1. Our 
segment of the text represents the 
climax of the prophet’s vision of the 
seven bowls. All the speakers but 
John are inhabitants of heaven... 
angels, elders, living creatures, the 
vast choir. One cause for confusion 
lies in this fact, since few of us are 
accustomed to hear such speakers. 
To us the languages of heaven are 
foreign, if we hear them at all. We 
need a translator, someone who can 
see and hear and interpret things 
hidden from most of us. In short, we 
need a prophet. And, in this case, 
John himself helps by identifying 
some of the speakers. The angel, 
for instance, is no winged creature 
from some distant sphere but a col- 
league of the prophet himself, a 
brother of his brothers (19:10). His 
voice speaks for all who confess 
their faith in Jesus. 

So, too, the heavenly choir repre- 
sents the entire company of God’s 
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slaves, whose songs of praise rever- 
berate in heaven like the rushing of 
waves and the rolling of thunder. 
Elders and living creatures, for all 
their mystery, are solo voices in this 
same vast chorus. They worship and 
call men to join in that worship. In 
seeing and hearing them, John dis- 
cerned dimensions which are nor- 
mally hidden within the churches’ 
devotion and work. Heaven, then, is 
no distant realm, separated from 
earth by huge chasms of space or 
time. Its language is no esoteric 
gibberish, foreign to the Christian 
mind. In fact, the closing verses of 
our prophecy provide a central clue 
to a translation. Heavenly spokes- 
men are linked to John, as well as 
to his brothers, by the spirit of pro- 
phecy (19:10). It is that spirit which 
permeates the dialogue between 
heaven and earth, between living 
creatures and elders and choir. 
That spirit enables invisible things 
to become visible, inaudible things 
to find a voice. 


That same verse discloses the cor- 
relation between the spirit of proph- 
ecy and two other activities in 
which the churches were engaged. 
The prophetic spirit is bound up 
with their confession of faith in 
Jesus, just as their faith links them 
to Jesus’ faithfulness in making His 
own confession. Moreover, this con- 
fession is most active in the worship 
of God. The churches are linked to 
Jesus by the same three things 
which bridge the distance between 
heaven and earth: prophecy — con- 
fession — worship. Three things ? 
No. Only one thing described in 
three ways. 


Three things ? No. More than three. 
In the language of the prophet the 
same reality can lie behind many 
images which, though apparently 
diverse, are roughly equivalent in 
meaning. One such equation has 
already been mentioned : to worship 
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God = to hold fast to Jesus’ con- 
fession =the spirit of prophecy. 
Each of these three phrases is 
roughly equivalent to each of the fol- 
lowing: 


to be invited to the Lamb’s wed- 


din 

to be clothed with pure white 
linen = 

to perform righteous work = 

to be prepared for the feast = 

to join the songs of the heavenly 
choir = 

to celebrate the establishment of 
God's kingdom = 

to obey the summons from the 
throne. 


All these images describe the same 
realm of existence which is open to 
Christians. When they worship God 
by obeying his commands, confes- 
sing their faith in the victory won by 
Christ, their action can be visualized 
in all these various ways. This ac- 
tion is the clue to the diverse images. 
Does this same ciue enable us to 
comprehend the role attributed to 
Babylon? Yes. The glossary of 
parallel phrases should be extended 
to cover that role. Roughly equi- 
valent to any of the phrases in the 
first list are the following. To wor- 
ship God = 


to celebrate the destruction of 
Babylon = 

to detect her deceptions = 

to avoid her adultery = 

to join the group of slaves whose 
blood is shed = 

to share in God’s vengeance on 
that crime. 


This new set of equations, however, 
fails to convince many readers. They 
see no necessary connection be- 
tween the establishment of God's 
kingdom and the destruction of Ba- — 
bylon. To the prophet the two things 
occur simultaneously in the same 
event, and until the reader grasps the 


reason for this he will distort John’s 
thinking. So let us return to the 
initial correlation between the spirit 
of prophecy and the confession of 
Jesus. What had happened in that 
confession ? On the map of Babylon 
and Jerusalem, where did Jesus’ 
confession take place ? Gethsemane 
and Golgotha marked the line of bat- 
tle between invisible adversaries, 
between God’s kingdom and the 
powers of Babylon. There his blood 
was shed, and there his blood was 
given. His worship of God there 
marked the defeat of all Babylonic 
sorcery. His blood released the 
spirit of prophecy, which could dis- 
cern the origin and destiny of that 
sorcery. Two generations later the 
same battle was being joined ; John 
and the churches of Asia stood on 
the same battle-line. Their blood 
was being shed — and given. That 
blood-giving united them to Jesus’ 
worship, His confession, His spirit 
of prophecy, His wedding feast. 
That blood-shedding united their 
enemies to those who had crucified 
the Lord. The language of John's 
vision utilizes words appropriate to 
soldiers engaged in this kind of 
warfare; that is why John’s first 
readers could understand him. 

Where a war is going on, the char- 
acter of the struggle reveals the 
character of the enemies; to learn 
the identity of one enemy helps in 
locating the identity of the other. In 
this case, the image of the bride and 
groom helps to define the harlotry 
of Babylon, who seeks to lure into 
adultery those pledged to another 
lover. As opposed to the truth of 
Christ, the power of Babylon is the 
subtle, insidious power of deceit. 
One realm is motivated by the love 
of others, a love which gives its 
blood for others ; the other realm is 
motivated by self-love, which sheds 
the blood of others. This second 
realm appears to provide music, joy, 


security and prosperity (18: 22, 23), 
but all those values vanish whenever 
self-love is overcome in the wedding 
of the Lamb with his bride. Both the 
establishment of the kingdom and 
the destruction of Babylon are mat- 
ters of choice, in which one invisible 
power proves to be stronger than 
another. Because of the nature of 
this struggle, it is impossible to 
adopt a simple equation: Babylon = 
the Roman Empire, or Babylon = 
American imperialism. It is alto- 
gether too easy to identify Babylon 
with any institution that threatens 
our own security, for in that identi- 
fication lies the very source of decep- 
tion. It is our self-love which makes 
us fall for that trick. Babylon in fact . 
represents the massive power of that 
self-love, which so easily deceives 
and corrupts us precisely because 
we want to be saved, i.e. we want 
prosperity, security, happiness, or 
whatever else it is that our heart 
desires. 


A strange language? Yes. Myste- 
rious ? Yes. But it is not incom- 
prehensible to those who have the 
spirit of prophecy, who hold fast to 
the confession of Jesus. 


‘One city, all cities, 
Babylon, Tyre, 
Jerusalem, Rome, 

The city of man, 

The City of Destruction.’ ' 


The victory 


The word for salvation (soteria) ap- 
pears only once in this passage 
(only twice elsewhere in the Apo- 
calypse; 7:10; 12:10), but this pas- 
sage clarifies several basic implica- 
tions of the term. For example, the 
sequence of thought stresses the 
bond between salvation and God. 


‘the salvation, the glory, the power 
of our God’ (Rev. 19: 1) 


1 A.N. Wilder, The Healing of the Waters, New York: Harper, 1943, p. 1. 
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This suggests that we do not think 
rightly of salvation unless we think 
at the same moment of God. Nor do 
we understand ‘our God’ aright, 
unless we think of His salvation. 
Salvation is His ‘victory’ (NEB); it 
‘belongs’ to Him (RSV). Moreover, 
salvation forms one side of a triangle, 
the other sides of which are glory 
and power. Each side connects the 
other two, rests on them. God's 
salvation is a power-laden demon- 
stration of His glory. In conflict with 
Babylon His power has gotten Him 
the victory, a victory radiant with His 
glory, so different from the transient 
glories of Babylon. 


The three sides of the triangle are 
inseparable and interdependent. In 
worship, God's slaves ascribe all 
three to God in alleluias of praise 
and thanksgiving. In worship, God 
shares all three with them. Thinking 
about salvation, therefore, requires 
participation in that worship, in the 
singing of those alleluias. (The other 
two uses of soferia are also hymnic. 
They associate salvation with seven 
other aspects of God’s activity: 
blessing, wisdom, thanksgiving, hon- 
our, might, kingdom, authority, 
7:10; 12:10. All these are aspects 
of the salvation which men ascribe 
to God and which He shares with 
men.) 


Other implications become clear as 
we follow the movement of thought 
from the pollution of Babylon (chap- 
ter 18) to God’s victory over that pol- 
lution (chapter 19). As we have 
noted, the choir is composed of 
those engaged in the struggle with 
Babylon. The occasion for the an- 
them is the climax of that struggle — 
the shedding of blood (18 : 24 ; 19: 2). 
Their death seemed to establish the 
glory and power of Babylon; their 
alleluias assert the opposite truth, 
as if to say: ‘Victory belongs not to 
your gods but to our God. Babylon's 
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power and glory are nothing as com- 
pared with His.’ The spirit of proph- 
ecy thus enabled John to see in 
the death of martyrs the final, irre- 
trievable futility and desolation of 
Babylon. Salvation from self-love 
marked the boundaries of Babylon’s 
power. How else could God ‘avenge 
the blood of His slaves’ than by vin- 
dicating their faith in Him ? 


‘We may draw another inference from 


the ascription of salvation to ‘our 
God’, based on the frequent use of 
that word in the secular literature and 
on the public monuments of John’s 
day. Whenever the armies of a 
Roman emperor (e.g. Augustus, Ti- 
berius, Domitian) succeeded in re- 
pelling invasion or rebellion, he was 
hailed as Saviour. Often his actions 
in the public interest — stemming the 
ravages of famine or the plague — 
were celebrated as salvation. It is 
probable, therefore, that our text 
indicates on John's part a conscious 
refusal to call any emperor Saviour 
or to consider as salvation those 
gains in public welfare which were 
won by political and economic 
means. He would probably have 
classified such attitudes as Babylo- 
nic. For him the boundary between 
God’s kingdom and Babylon fol- 
lowed the line between two different 
ways of perceiving and seeking sal- 
vation, and he wrote his book to 
help Christians in Asia discern that 
difference. 


Another inference may be drawn 
from an assertion which immediately 
follows the claim concerning salva- 
tion: 


‘His decisions are right and true.’ 


This assertion implies that John’s 
readers may have been tempted to 
come to an opposite conclusion. — 
Faced by constant harassment and 
brutal persecution, they may well 
have taken the stance of Job. Their 


cries for justice (6:9-11) had not 
reached the ears of God, or if they 
had, He had turned against them. 
If He is God, He is not good... if 
good, He is not God. Or, in the 
words of our text, His decisions were 
neither right (i.e. just) nor true (i.e. 
faithful to His promises). Such is 
always the apparent logic of martyr- 
dom, with its tragic evidence of the 
miscarriage of justice. But John 
asserts the opposite logic. The 
evidence of the Lamb’s death, along 
with the death of His slaves, proves 
that ‘our God’ is both God and good, 
both infinitely powerful and infinitely 
merciful. He has been mysteriously 
present in the sufferings of His 
slaves, where in fact, the wedding 
of the Lamb is consummated. He 
has avenged their blood, and thereby 
vindicated His own dependability and 
faithfulness. In and through them, 
He has condemned the great harlot. 
In fact, it is they who have won the 
right to call Him ‘our God’, and to 
sing the heavenly alleluias. It is on 
their praises that God is enthroned 
(Ps. 22: 3): 


One further implication can be drawn 
from the double fact a) that the term 
Babylon was a traditional term whose 
meaning had already been condi- 
tioned by Israel’s experience of cap- 
tivity, and b) that in describing the 
fall of Babylon John used quotations 
from Scripture. He drew upon many 
sections of the Psalms and the 
Prophets, but perhaps most signifi- 
cant was his use of Isaiah 47, 49 
and Jeremiah 51. He himself wove 
the tapestry of our text, but he wove 
it with threads drawn from earlier 
prophets of Israel. The Babylon 
whose destruction he announces 
embraced the violent hostilities of 
many centuries, empires and insti- 
tutions ; the multitude of holy men 
whose salvation he proclaims in- 
cluded all who had been enslaved 
and brutalized by Babylon from the 
beginning. The problem which 


John confronted was posed not by 
one generation alone, but by all 
generations in the history of Israel. 
The scope of salvation must be 
equally inclusive. 


Study of our text has now brought 
us to the point of attempting a 
summation of John’s thought: Sal- 
vation is that victory of our God over 
His adversaries by which He vindi- 
cates His glory and His power, His 
mercy and His justice. This vindi- 
cation is accomplished by Jesus 
and His churches, wherever they 
share in His tribulation, endurance 
and royal power (1:9), wherever 
men obey His call to worship God. 
In the course of that worship, the 
spirit of prophecy discloses how 
the glory and power of Babylon, 
ancient stronghold of corruption, 
have been overcome (18:21) and 
how God establishes His kingdom 
(19:6), fulfilling that age-long pro- 
mise to His people. 


The consequences 


If we are accurate in this picture of 
John’s thinking about salvation, that 
prophet is in a position to make 
several contributions to contem- 
porary Christian discussions of sal- 
vation. Of these, five stand out. 


First of all, there is a head-on colli- 


sion between his thinking and our 


penchant for stressing the individual 
and his self-centred desires. Our 
cry for salvation usually comes from 
the midst of a situation in which men 
are obsessed with their own pre- 
dicament. The present human con- 
dition is assumed to provide an 
adequate test of whether or not a 
man has been saved. In using the 
term salvation, we think first of men 
rather than of God. This very self- 
centredness is, in John’s vocabu- 
lary, Babylonic, the demonic source 
of deception and pollution. The 
point is well brought out by William 
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Stringfellow in his description of a 
friend: ‘He is not a religious man, 
caring as the religious do, only for 
his own salvation. He is a Chris- 
tian ....’ Like the rest of the New 
Testament, the Apocalypse stresses 
the demand that every disciple must 
die to himself and to all self-serving 
patterns of motivation. ‘The blood 
of the Lamb’ had compelled a con- 
version of John’s idea of salvation, 
comparable to that described by 
Metropolitan Anthony of Sourozh 
(p. 46). Thus the text from the 
Apocalypse warns us against the 
triple tendency: a) to define salva- 
tion in terms of human self-interest ; 
b) to think of the various religions 
as competing hucksters of salva- 
tion; c) to claim superiority for 
Christianity by arguing that it offers 
the greatest values at the lowest 
cost. 


Study of John’s thought, in the 
second place, should help us focus 
attention on the more important 
issue of the triumph of God’s cause. 
Let us assume that we have over- 
come love of self by the love of 
God, that we have become abso- 
lutely concerned with his victory 
over his enemies. Such concern 
might induce in us a terrible anxiety, 
a bleak despair. When we look with 
candid eyes on the world do we not 
see ‘truth forever on the scaffold’ ? 
Do not the ‘new calvaries’ demon- 
strate the perennial weakness rather 
than the power of God? Is it the 
smoke of Babylon burning that bil- 
lows up forever, or is it the smoke 
of burning martyrs ? It may be the 
manifest obsolescence of John’s 
vision that has made Christianity 
‘the most anxious’ of all the great 
religions.?, The spectacle of Baby- 
lon thriving with undiminished 


power and glory persuades not a 
few men to join Sydney Carter in 
his protest: ‘It's God they ought to 
crucify instead of you and me.’® 
So Christians must face this prob- 
lem: On what grounds can we 
claim today that God has won an 
eternal victory over Babylon ? That 
is a question worth discussing ! 
In fact, John’s vision forces us to 
discuss it. 


In the third place, the Apocalypse 
helps us recognize that there is a 
problem even deeper than the prob- 
lem of discerning in history the 
victory of God; it is the problem of 
God Himself. This is an age, as 
Hannah Arendt says so well : ‘where 
man, wherever he goes, encounters 
only himself’. God’s action has 
become so problematic that all theo- 
logical reflection has become vague 
and tenuous; men accord to non- 
theological forms of speech a much 
higher rating. First priority must 
therefore be given to the question 
as to whether the God of Christian 
faith still lives. The question of 
salvation cannot be answered by 
promises of delayed rewards in 
heaven or by dreams of a cataclys- 
mic end of the world, but only by 
convincing prophetic disclosures of 
the presence of God in the midst 
of the human struggles for power. 
Until the problem of God is solved 
there can be little hope of handling 
the problem of salvation. John can 
speak to those who are wrestling 
with that prior problem, for he 
agreed fully with the basic insight 
of the psalmist: ‘God is my salva- 
tion.’ His witness is clear: it is 
only aS man worships and sings 
alleluias that God discloses His 
glory, His power, His salvation. 
The action of worship, an action 
shared by God and His slaves, 


2 Cf. F. Kermode, The Sense of an Ending, London: Oxford University Press, 1967, p. 27. 
3 ‘Friday Morning’, in Songs, Book 2, Great Yarmouth: Galliard. 
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spells the difference between the 
joylessness of Babylon and the joy 
at the Lamb's wedding. We have 
noticed the centrality in John’s 
thought of the three accents in 
19:10: worship; the confession of 
Jesus; the spirit of prophecy. All 
three are essential to the ‘solution’ 
of the problem of God. 

There is a potential fourth contri- 
bution to our discussions: John’s 


awareness of the danger of wor- 
shipping the angel (19:10). This 
danger is especially real for those 
who have refused to worship the 
emperor, or to seek the glitter and 
gold of Babylon. The danger grows 
more acute with the degree of gra- 
titude for gifts from God, for mes- 
sages from Him that dispel man’s 
despair. John had every reason to 
venerate the angel, but the angel 
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rebuked him nevertheless. Hero- 
worship must not be substituted 
for God-worship. Participation in 
salvation must not displace the 
Saviour. No doubt in the ancient 
province of Asia, it was possible 
to see that faith in Christ had made 
a difference in the human situation. 
There was ample reason for the 
prophet to exult in ‘the righteous 
work of holy men’. Yet the angel 
reminded him of the hazards of 
idolatry which lurk within the very 
experience of redemption, within 
the spontaneous veneration for 
heroic examples of liberation. The 
moment after the most decisive 
revelation of God’s presence within 
the turbulence of human affairs is 
often the moment when we should 
hear this voice, saying : ‘Don’t wor- 
ship me! Worship God !’ 


Finally, it may be said that discus- 
sions of salvation may often profit 
from John’s emphasis upon the 
reality of heaven. It is all too easy 
for our thoughts about salvation to 
become earth-bound. We assume 
that political and economic needs 
are the most basic, and that the 
frustration of those needs are most 
intolerable. The more desperate 
becomes the struggle against war, 
slavery and injustice, the more re- 
stricted the horizons of the soldiers. 
Ceilings drop lower and lower. So 
obsessed men become with daily 
crises that they lose touch with 
perennial realities. Broken are the 


ties to earlier and later generations, 


sundered the bonds to_ ultimate 
beginnings and endings. John’s 
world had larger dimensions, and 
therefore his ideas had greater 
depth and permanence. In_ his 
vision the confession of each be- 
liever linked him to the history-long 
warfare between Babylon and Jeru- 


salem. Hymns sung in the church 
at Pergamum made the _ singers 
members of a choir drawn from all 
cities and all ages. No vision could 
be more cosmic in scope than 
John’s, yet in that vision every man 
had immediate access to the throne 
and kingdom of God. As a result 
every dilemma linked him to an 
ultimate beginning and an ultimate 
end. Heaven provides this tran- 
scendence of space and time. 


Only a_ large-scale model of 
heavenly-earthly conflict like John’s 
can do justice to the mysteries, the 
subtleties, the complexities of the 
historical conditions in which men 
and their societies live and die. 


‘The metaphor of the Apocalypse 
is our best model for viewing our 
contemporary human condition. 
It alone gives us a large and 
mythic form that is grand enough 
to allow a full expression of our 
agonies and aspirations... re- 
sponsive to the major cataclysms 
of twentieth century life and 
death.’ * 


Such a model, of course, involves 
extensive use of symbolic language, 
and that language can confuse the 
issues as well as clarify them. But 
non-symbolic language is of little 
use in discussing salvation. To 
limit ourselves to literal prose would 
empty the word of its biblical, its 
Christian content. The cry for sal- 
vation is a cry for liberation of the 
soul from itself and its tiny self- 
enclosed room;; it is a cry for tran- 
scendence, for heaven, for direct 


contact with the throne of God, for 


a victory of God over his demonic 
enemies, for an invitation to the 
Lamb's wedding feast. The Apoca- 
lypse is an answer to that cry. 


‘ Earl Rovit, cited in A. N. Wilder, /nterpretation, October 1971, p. 436. 
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NIVd JHL INIGVHS 


RUMOUR OF MIRACLES 
William Stringfellow 


William Stringfellow, born in 1928, is a lawyer and writer in the USA. The Second Birthday 
(New York : Doubleday) is an autobiographical account — a witness — occasioned by his 
erenicnes ot illness, surgery and recovery. The following text is taken from the closing part 
of the DOOK. 


In the weeks at Columbia-Presbyterian, and during the months in 
convalescence, in a recovery which at times seemed as gradual and 
reluctant as the disease had been unremitting and relentless, I brooded 
over the dialectic of prayer and healing, the intercourse of faith 

and health, the relation of the gift of love to the event of living. I had 
received Ann Thompson’s healing intercessions, the unction bestowed 
by Bishop Pike, the Holy Communion in that remarkable congregation 
in which Bishop Wetmore had been celebrant. I had benefited from 
the providential encounter of Dr Porter, suffered an acceptance of my 
vocation in the recall of my past, and been supported patiently in my 
household, considerately by Island neighbours, earnestly by a 
community more widespread. My mind mulled over all these things : 
each, somehow, I knew, impinged upon both survival and recovery : 
each, somehow, had to do with being healed... 


I was bothered to hear so many who are close to me and who had known 
of the crisis in my health invoke the language of miracles about my 
healing. I would not have volunteered that name myself just because 
of the false connotation of supernatural tricks attached to it. There 
was no miracle in any sense such as that in my being healed. 


Still, I knew that miracle is a more versatile symbol which can be meant 
without gainsaying the arts of surgeons and physicians and without 

real comparison to the business of conjurers or the doctrine of wizards. 
I realized that what miracle signified to all who had invoked it about 
my survival was a gratitude for my recovery from death. They bespoke 
the splendour of the mysteries of healing and of love. 


When all due allowances have been made for doctors and for medicine, 
it is when these mysteries — healing and love — are joined that, 
in fact, a miracle happens... 


The evening next after my return to the Island from the hospital, 
Anthony ' and Bengt 2 and I had a meal together. It was an unexpected 
celebration. It recalled for all of us the meal we had shared just 
before I left the Island to enter the hospital. That previous meal was 


1 Anthony Towne, a poet, who had been a co-author with Stringfellow of the book Bishop Pike 
Affair. He and Stringfellow moved together to Block Island, R.I. in 1967. 
2 Bengt Nordberg, proprietor of a restaurant on Block Island. 
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similar to a wake. My friends were both persuaded it was the last time 
we would have a meal together. They were prematurely mourning. 

I had my accustomed distress from the illness, but I did not have their 
apprehension and my morale was good. 


It was during the second meal that Bengt first pressed the idea of 
writing this book. He insisted it need not be morbid or grisly or 
vain. ‘We were both sure that you would die,’ he mentioned the other 
meal, ‘but you didn’t feel that way that night.’ Bengt had a habit of 
protesting a lack of sophistication whenever he is about to say 
something truly sophisticated. ‘I am just a seaman,’ he continued, 
‘but I think it was faith. I call that faith. You had faith.’ It seemed 
an accusation. ‘You have to write about faith.’ 


Well, one can write of faith and, thus, as here, speak of prayer and 
providence, vocation and freedom from time, work and dominion, 
recall and absolution, healing and love, the transcendence of death in 
many ways and eucharist for life. Or, one can be succinct : life is a 
gift which death does not vitiate or void: faith is the acceptance, 
honouring, rejoicing in that gift. That being so, in my own story, 

it did not matter whether I died. Read no resignation or indifference 
into this confession. It is freedom from moral bondage to death that 
enables a man to live humanly and to die at any moment without 
concern. 


Or forsaking words, one can act : that is, anyway, a plainer way to speak. 


On Block Island, it is a custom for folk to name their homes. 
Sometime after immigrating to the Island, I had obtained a sign which 
I intended to put up for this purpose, but I had not done so. First 
thing, the morning after that second meal with Bengt and Anthony, 
I mounted the sign upon the gatepost. 


On the sign is the name of home: ESCHATON. It is a message for 
Bengt — and for everyone else. 
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THE STORY OF ANTONIO JOSE DOS SANTOS 


The story of Antonio José dos Santos was recorded by D. E. Curry during his anthropological 
research on the development of Protestant groups in the interior of Brazil. Antonio starts out 
by telling how he was converted and received a call to go and preach the Gospel. He then set 
out o a troublesome journey, never being permitted to stay more than a few months at any 
one place. 


... Once more I had to move on, so I returned to Sergipe and Campo 
Novo where my wife and children were and preached the Gospel 
there. The owner of the farm and his entire family were converted 
and I started a small congregation. After eight days the people from 
Santa Brigida who had been converted began moving in over the 
thirty kilometers of trail between the two places. These people fled 
from Santa Brigida by night because of fear of the Captain of Police, 
José Rufino, and other people in the town. They came in groups of 
twenty-five at a time and within a few days there were about thirty 
families at Campo Névo, which amounted to about one hundred and 
fifty persons. We stayed there together for four years and eight 
months. — 


Now the owner of Campo N6évo farm who had been converted had a 


son who had been absent for some years in the city of Sido Paulo. One 
day he came home and found all of those crentes farming on his 
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father’s property and he began immediately to agitate to have his 

father send us away upon the pretext we would eventually take the land 
entirely away from his father and the heirs. Really, though, what he 
wanted was the improvements we had put on the land in those years of 
hard work : thirteen good houses, five agudas (reservoirs for water) 

and a large number of farefas (unit of land measure equal to three- 
fourths of an acre in Sergipe) of rice, beans and cotton. His father 
finally agreed to his demands and I went to the authorities of the 
municipio asking them to try and intercede for us for at least some 

sort of partial payment for all we had to leave behind. On 27 May 1958 
sixty crentes followed me leaving behind everything and we all travelled 
forty-five kilometers to another fazenda named Belo Horizonte... 


The fazendeiro of Belo Horizonte was named Agostinho Barbosa dos 
Anjos and he took all of us in, offering us land. He told us he would 
sell the land to us so we would never be chased again. But we did 

not have any money with which to pay. He said that it did not matter. 
I was to stay and work with the people and pay him as we could. 
After nine months at Belo Horizonte he gave us a written title by means 
of which I and all the people became registered owners of 2,300 tarefas. 
We had to work three years more in order to pay for it in full but 

after this we were free to move onto the property and build our 

homes on it. This is the settlement we have built, and are still 
building, and we call it Fazenda Néva Vida (New Life Farm). To the 
thirty families who moved here with me I appointed a piece of ground, 
all that they were able to work, and gave them a property document 
for it. Each family received land according to its size and the number 
of hands it was able to put to work. The church we have built we 

call the Evangelho de Paz (Good Tidings of Peace). The public 
authorities of the municipio of Poco Redondo, in which Belo Horizonte 
was located at the time we came, refused to have anything to do with 
us up to and including the state authorities until this very day. In 
September 1963, our church joined the Assembly of God igreja-mde 
of Aracaju. 
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INSTITUTIONAL VIOLENCE 
Abbé Pierre speaks 


... the greater part of mankind finds itself in a situation in which 
VIOLENCE offers the only possible hope. When we speak of violence, 
we immediately think of people using machine-guns and bombs. 


But that is only the second kind of violence in our world. Violence 
appears in three forms. Of the third form I shall speak later. 


But there is a primary form of violence which precedes the violence of 
the rebels. One day not so very long ago I happened to be in Uruguay, 
where we have a community of ‘rag-pickers of Emmaus’. I was invited 
to appear on TV. The programme was a live one so there was no 
possibility of correcting what one said. Without warning a journalist 
asked me a very loaded question. ‘Abbé’, he said, ‘when you come 
here and meet guerilleros, what do you tell them ?’ That was extremely 
dangerous. TV was watched by the police, by the authorities, by the 
rich, as well as by poor people in their shanty-towns or with their 
noses pressed against shop-windows. For a moment I was silent and 
then I said: 


‘Yes, it is true that I sometimes happen to meet some of these rebels, 
for among them too there are many whose consciences wrestle with 
difficult problems. So I listen to them, and when I have listened to 
them, I find I have nothing to say to them, because though I am not 
rich, I do know where the next meal is coming from ; I have something 
to wear ; Iam not a father burdened with shame and humiliation 
because he has children he cannot feed. Is it for such as me to tell 
them, “‘Be patient a little longer |!’ when I am perfectly well aware 
that for centuries their patience has been abused ? I have nothing 

to say to them. What I am sure of, when I have listened to them, is 
that I should rage, scream at those who accuse them, judge them, 
condemn them, those who have the lion’s share on their plates, who 
have grabbed everything for themselves and left everyone else’s plate 
empty around them, and who with a kind expression on their faces 
will tell you: We, the others, are for peace. I know that I ought to 
shout at them : “Your privileges are based on theft ! It is you who 
are the really violent ones, who are the real killers.” ’ 


... Friends, today we no longer have any choice. The faith of a 
Christian is not receivable today if it is not credible, if in his faith he is 
not led to launch himself into the third form of violence, that of the 


Abbé Pierre is a French priest. This text is from Elan, Cahiers des ICS, Strasbourg. 
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free man who will not try to exercise tyranny over others but who is 
voluntarily tyrannical over himself, ruled by the law that is within 
him. The proper way to live is to consent voluntarily to love, 
violently to be dominated by the force of this communion of 
compassion, by which the heart is constrained to share the afflictions 
of others... 


MESSAGE TO THE CHRISTIANS 
Camilo Torres 


The convulsions caused by the recent political, religious and social 
events have possibly left the Christians in Colombia in a state of 
confusion. In these decisive moments of our history we Christians must 
be firm in the essential bases of our religion. 


What is essential in Catholicism is love of neighbour. ‘He who loves his 
neighbour has fulfilled the law.’ (Rom. 13: 8) For this love to be 

real it must seek to be effective. If kindness, alms, the few free schools, 
the few housing plans, so-called ‘charity’, do not feed the majority 

of the hungry, or clothe the majority of the naked, or teach the majority 
of the uneducated, we must seek effective means for achieving the well- 
being of the majorities. 


The privileged minorities who hold power are not going to seek them, 
for generally the means would demand that the minorities sacrifice 
their privileges... It is necessary, then, to take the power from the 
privileged minority and give it to the poor majority. This, if done 
quickly, is the essential element of a revolution. The revolution can 

be peaceful if the minorities put up no violent resistance. 


The revolution is the means of obtaining a government that will feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, teach the uneducated, perform works of 
charity, love their neighbours not only in a transitory and occasional 
way, not just a few but the majority of their neighbours. For this 
reason the revolution is not only permissible but obligatory for 
Christians who see in it the one effective and complete way to create 
love for all... 


Camilo Torres was born in Colombia 1929. He was ordained in 1954, travelled in Europe, studied 
sociology at the University of Louvain, and worked for Abbé Pierre in Paris. On his return to 
Bogota he became a teacher of sociology at the Universidad Nacional. A conflict between the 
dean of the university and the students forced him to leave the university. In spring 1965 he 
created the Frente Unido, and developed a radical socialistic reform programme (farmers’ 
co-operatives, grievance committees, etc.). The regime, press and the reactionary RC hierarchy 
opposed him, and he soon came to doubt the viability of the reform programme without a 
radical shift in the power structure of the country. He therefore joined the guerillas in the 
mountains, and died in a fight with a regular army detachment on 15 February 1966. 

The present text is from a manifesto dated 3 August 1965, published in Revolutionary Writings ; 
© 1969 New York: Herder and Herder. Used by permission of the publisher. 
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I have given up the duties and privileges of the clergy but I have not 
ceased to be a priest. I believe that I joined the revolution out of love 
of my neighbour. I have stopped saying Mass in order to fulfil this love 
of neighbour in the temporal, economic and social world. When my 
neighbour no longer holds anything against me, when the revolution 
has been completed, I will return to offering Mass, God permitting. 
I think that in this way I follow Christ’s injunction : ‘If you bring your 
offering to the altar and there you remember that your brother has 
something against you, leave your offering there and go; first make 
peace with your brother, and then come and present your offering.’ 
(Mt. 5: 23-24) After the revolution we Christians will be aware that 
we are establishing a system which is oriented towards the love of 

our neighbour. The struggle is long : let us begin now. 


What I am trying to say is best illustrated in the cases of the priest 
Camilo Torres and of Antonio José Dos Santos. In one case we have the 
revolutionary priest whose name has appeared in every newspaper in 
Latin America. His aims were right, his sense of justice was perfect, 

his understanding of the situation was correct, but he came to be 
identified with violence and died violently ; in a way his life was fruitless, 
his attainments very meagre. Other men have tried to follow his example 
but will be equally fruitless. Camilo Torres decided he would say Mass 
only ‘when the revolution has been completed’, which to me looks like 
unfaithfulness to his call. 


On the other hand, Antonio José Dos Santos is part of an anonymous mass 
of men in Latin America who are bringing salvation to their fellow men 

in this continent, a salvation which has both spiritual and material 
overtones. Dos Santos did not raise his voice beyond where it could be 
heard but he was most effective in finally attaining what he had purposed 
for himself and his followers, even though at first he had to flee from 
where he was apparently more needed. If we in Latin America could 

find more men like him our task of bringing salvation to our people 

would be realized in a shorter time. 


Bishop Manuel J. Gaxiola 
Mexico 
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When Abbé Pierre has finished speaking (p. 92) we are left wondering 
whether his third type of violence, namely the domination of compassion 
and communion in affliction, will not sometimes issue into the second 
type. Will not love at times use the language of violence and begin to 
wield the whip? (Mt. 23 ; Jn 2: 13 ff.) When love ( hopefully ) prompts 
a group to redeem human dignity with the aid of the gun shall we at 

least leave the judgment to the Spirit that spoke to Joan of Arc whom 

the Church proposes to some of us as a model of Christian obedience 

and heroic love ? 


For, as Camilo Torres says ( P- 93), ‘for love to be real, it must seek to 
be effective’. And who can tell that Torres will not one day find a place 
by the side of Joan the Maid? And is not Torres right in considering 
the Mass as an urge and a promise to ‘do this’? That is, to do ‘this- 
is-my-body-given-up-for-others’ ? Once we have understood and experi- 
enced the Mass we cannot but be men for other men, and struggle for 
the creation of structures in which men can live with dignity, and so 

be saved. 


Samuel Rayan, Delhi, India 
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And you He made alive, when you were dead through the trespasses and 
sins in which you once walked, following the course of this world, following 
the prince of the power of the air, the spirit that is now at work in the sons 
of disobedience. Among these we all once lived in the passions of our flesh, 
following the desires of body and mind, and so we were by nature children 
of wrath, like the rest of mankind. But God, who is rich in mercy, out of 
the great love with which He loved us, even when we were dead through our 
trespasses, made us alive together with Christ (by grace you have been 
saved), and raised us up with Him, and made us sit with Him in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus, that in the coming ages He might show the immeasur- 
able riches of his grace in kindness towards us in Christ Jesus. For by 
grace you have been saved through faith ; and this is not your own doing, it 
is the gift of God — not because of works, lest any man should boast. 
For we are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus for good works, 
which God prepared beforehand, that we should walk in them. 


Therefore remember that at one time you Gentiles in the flesh, called the 
uncircumcision by what is called the circumcision, which is made in the 
flesh by hands — remember that you were at that time separated from 
Christ, alienated from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers to the 
covenants of promise, having no hope and without God in the world. But now 
in Christ Jesus you who once were far off have been brought near in the 
blood of Christ. For He is our peace, who has made us both one, and has 
broken down the dividing wall of hostility by abolishing in His flesh the 
law of commandments and ordinances, that He might create in Himself one 
new man in place of the two, so making peace, and might reconcile us both 
to God in one body through the cross, thereby bringing the hostility to an 
end. And He came and preached peace to those who were near ; for through 
Him we both have access in one Spirit to the Father. So then you are no 
longer strangers and sojourners, but you are fellow citizens with the saints 
and members of the household of God, built upon the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets, Christ Jesus Himself being the chief cornerstone, in 
whom the whole structure is joined together and grows into a holy temple 
in the Lord ; in whom you also are built into it for a dwelling place of God 
in the Spirit. 


Ephesians 2: 1-22 
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PRAYER 
Halina Bortnowska 


It would surely be good 

if now and then we could look into Paradise 
and meet God like a friend 

under the trees in the evening air. 


Then we could discuss 

this or that with Him 

in a friendly atmosphere. 

We could tell Him the news from the world, 
what He should change 

so that we could really be pleased with it. 


All history, 

not just the history of the Cross, 
but that, too, and that above all 
stops my dictating to God 

what He should do. 


So my prayer takes the form of pain 

at the fact that my heart, my home and my city 
do not reflect the splendour of existence, 

the ground and source of which is God. 


There are things, God, of which you alone are Lord. 
These you bestow, I know, 

with boundless and incomprehensible generosity. 
The greatest of them is love, 

hope’s sister, the companion on our way. 

If I open my eye 

You can remove the plank from it. 


But beyond that, 

you have left the organization of the world to us. 
There is no point in repeating : 

O God, give, remember, do — 

We are the ones who have to give, do and remember 
and then say : we are worthless servants. 

Here is our body and the work of our hands, 
brittle, bitty, unfinished. 

Through them we tried to express 

something that defies all expression and to which 
you are calling us. 


This prayer was offered during worship in a group of Polish, East German and Czech Christians 
who met in October 1971 to share with each other their experiences and experiments in 
developing new forms of Christian presence in their respective societies. 
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I don’t think that the poem is right in assuming that God entrusted the 
changing of the world to the people’s own responsibility. But I think 

it is right in implying that it would be senseless and shallow to expect 
changes. and reconciliation of the world from the invocation in emergencies 
of a miracle-working God. 


The reconciliation which means new creation comes neither from the 
miracle-working God in heaven nor from the creative people on the 
earth. 


It is God’s powerlessness which ridicules all power. 


It is God’s suffering which puts injustice in the wrong. 
It is God’s death which kills death. 


Gerhard Hoffmann, Geneva, Switzerland 
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IN MAAYAN HAROD 
Avi Porath 


Now twenty-two years of age, Avi Porath was born and brought up in the Mishmar Hasharon 
kibbutz. After military service in a paratroop commando unit, he worked at the fishponds and 
in the vineyards. He took an active part in the cultural life of the kibbutz (he is a talented 
amateur flutist). In the Six Day War he served as an NCO in the battle for Jerusalem. (This 
text is translated from Gesprdche mit Israelischen Soldaten., Kibbutzbewegung ; Darmstadt : 
Melzer. An English version also appears in The Seventh Day, by Henry Near; London: André 
Deutsch. 


... What did we use to talk about before? The future of the Jewish 
nation in its own land, in the land of our fathers. We used to talk of 
this on many occasions — in classes on history, the Bible and 
geography, during excursions and visits to ancient sites, but it made 

no deep impression on me... I just learned things by heart. 


What exactly is the bond between us? What really binds me to Moses 
and the children of Israel in the wilderness, and then to Joshua and this 
people with its years of greatness and its times of dispersion, to the 
visions of the prophets. . . 


Then the war came. And suddenly I realized how ready I was to give 
my life in defence of my country. I awoke from a sleep which had 
lasted twenty years... 


We approached Jerusalem. Shell bursts and the whine of artillery 
fire and we are in a grove and pray silently, each for himself... 


Slowly we push forward towards our objective, in pitch darkness 
... The city is quiet and the guns roar. With the grey dawn begins 
another day. And we are already there in the place we had 
occasionally watched from a distance — and still we are utterly 
uncomprehending. 


We encircle the old city. And now all at once I begin to understand. 
The eternal Jerusalem is to be ours ! 


And another new day. At midday we breach the gate in the wall. 
We work our way quickly forwards and reach the Temple hill. There 
we lie with our weapons, in the shadow of the mosque. And we gaze 
towards the west wall. 


And here the feeling came to me: I was part of the house of David, 
one with Solomon’s kingdom and the Temple — I felt that this was my 
heritage. Many of us called out to each other : ‘Lads, we’ve made 
history !’ | 


All of a sudden, I felt, I had become a partner in the eternal book, 
no longer a stranger, suddenly a son of this people, stronger and 
with deeper roots. 
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The day wears on and we walk through the narrow streets, breathing 
in the air of the past and preparing ourselves for the future, for what 


the next day would assuredly bring. 
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We move on. This time towards the north. We pass through Judea 
Nahalat Shimson lies behind us and we enter the region of Ephraim. 
We move from place to place — suddenly into the plain and from 


the valley up into the hills, attacking and conquering... 
moment, I felt, a new chapter of the Bible was being written... 
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THE PRIEST AND THE APOSTATE 
Shusaku Endo 


The Silence (Sophia University) by Shusaku Endo takes us back to the 17th century in Japan, 
where a period of intense and successful missionary work was followed by a wave of persecu- 
tion. The novel deals with the story of a Portuguese priest who decided to follow his teacher, 
Ferreira, to Japan after he had heard rumours that the latter had apostatized under torture by 
the Japanese authorities. Landing secretly in Japan and hiding for a while among some of the 
remaining faithful he is soon captured. He is kept in a cell in complete darkness, hearing what 
he believes to be snoring but which turns out to be the moaning of Christians being tortured 
because of his refusal to apostatize. At this moment he is confronted with Ferreira who 
addresses him from the outside. 


‘I was here just like you.’ Ferreira uttered the words distinctly, 
separating the syllables one from another. ‘I was imprisoned here, 
and that night was darker and colder than any night in my life.’ 


‘... When I spent that night here five people were suspended in the 

pit. Five voices were carried to my ears on the wind. The official 

said : “If you apostatize, those people will immediately be taken out of 
the pit, their bonds will be loosed, and we will put medicine on their 
wounds.” I answered : “Why do these people not apostatize ?” And 
the official laughed as he answered me : “They have already apostatized 
many times. But as long as you don’t apostatize these peasants cannot 
be saved.” ’ 


‘And you...’ The priest spoke through his tears. ‘You should have 
prayed...’ 


‘I did pray. I kept on praying. But prayer did nothing to alleviate 

their suffering. Behind their ears a small incision has been made; 

the blood drips slowly through this incision and through the nose and 
mouth. I know it well, because I have experienced that same suffering 
in my own body. Prayer does nothing to alleviate suffering.’ .. . 


‘You make yourself more important than them. You are preoccupied 
with your own salvation. If you say that you will apostatize, those 
people will be taken out of the pit. They will be saved from suffering. 
And you refuse to do so. It’s because you dread to betray the Church. 
You dread to be the dregs of the Church, like me.’ Until now 
Ferreira’s words had burst out as a single breath of anger, but now 

his voice gradually weakened as he said : ‘Yet I was the same as you. 
On that cold, black night I, too, was as you are now. And yet is 

your way of acting love? A priest ought to live in imitation of Christ. 
If Christ were here :: .° 


For a moment Ferreira remained silent : then he suddenly broke out 
in a strong voice : ‘Certainly Christ would have apostatized for them.’ 
... ‘No! No’ said the priest, covering his face with his hands and 
wrenching his voice through his fingers. ‘No ! No !’ 
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‘For love Christ would have apostatized. Even if it meant giving up 
everything he had.’ 


‘Stop tormenting me! Go away, go away !’ shouted the priest wildly. 
But now the bolt was shot and the door opened -~ and the white light 
of the morning flooded into the room. 


“You are now going to perform the most painful act of love that has 
ever been performed’, said Ferreira, taking the priest gently by the 
shoulder... “Your brethren in the Church will judge you as they have 
judged me. But there is something more important than the Church, 
more important than missionary work, what you are now about to do.’ 


... The priest raises his foot... He will now trample on what he has 
considered the most beautiful thing in his life, on what he has 
believed most pure, on what is filled with the ideals and the dreams 
of man. How his foot aches! And then the Christ in bronze speaks 
to the priest : “Trample ! Trample ! I more than anyone know the 
pain in your foot. Trample! It was to be trampled on by men that 
I was born into this world. It was to share man’s pain that I carried 
my cross.’ 


The priest placed his foot on the fumie. Dawn broke. And far in the 
distance the cock crew. 
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Those of us who have met Shusaku Endo, who saw him frequently on 
television, who listened to him at meetings and in the circle of his friends, 
know that he is perpetually wrestling with one single theme : his 

personal confrontation with Christ. The ‘Japanese’ in him squirms in an 
ill-fitting European suit from London’s Saville Row. It was this European 
suit which ‘my mother pulled over my head at age twelve ; the sleeves 

are too short and the pants are too long. This suit is my Christianity.’ 


All this goes to say that Silence is largely autobiographical, and that, in 
part, the priest and the apostate stand for Endo. Shall they apostatize ? 
Shall he shed his ill-fitting Western clothes? ‘I could not if I wished’, 

he answers in a recent book of literary self-criticism, Ishi no koe 

(‘Voices of Stones’, Tokyo : Tojusha, 1970). ‘I simply haven’ t 

anything to put on instead ; I still love my mother ; I feel to the marrow 
of my bones the strength of Christianity.’ 


Endo manfully tries to have his readers struck by the presence of Christ. 
He often refers to ‘a dog’ and to ‘a bird’. For him, the eye of the dog 
and of the bird is the eye of Christ. This is the eye which 

stares at them from the fumie, the copper image of the Lord which 
apostates must trample. 


What then is salvation? It is not for man to judge. No one should 

judge the apostate, except ‘the eye’. The tragic tensions between culture 
and faith, love and hatred, loyalty and betrayal, all these are under- 
standable enough. But there is always ‘the eye’. The eye is judgment. 
The eye is final. The eye is love. 


Fr Joseph Spae 


SODEPAX 
Geneva, Switzerland 


One could see here an attempt, by way of a historical novel, to construe and 
legitimize for Christians and especially for the missionary an obligation 

to apostatize in case of a future conflict, analogous to the duty to be a 
revolutionary postulated by Torres. A situation might be envisaged here 
in which public recantation of the Christian faith would not mean 

bondage and guilt but the paradoxical form of the true proclamation of 
man’s salvation. Apparently this example from a historical novel should 
be symbolic for other more complex situations where today some say that 
for the sake of the suffering men and women Christ must be denied and 
others say that he must be confessed. This form of confession against 
Jesus for the benefit of man would not be without opposition. If such a 
religious-missionary, post-Christian confession of humanity should be 
intended it would necessarily lead to the break-up of the Christian 
oikoumene. | 
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In this I am reminded of a story of a confessor from the Nazi time, 
Martin Nieméller ; it may indicate a more harmless but no less 
representative situation : 


‘... Only in 1944, the last year in prison, I had an insight one afternoon. 
I had never spoken with the man in the black uniform who brought the food 
or anything else to my cell. I had taken the position that this gang in 
black uniforms was none of my business. And now, as this SS man 

was leaving my cell, it suddenly hit me in a flash, and I had to ask 

myself : can you really say that this man is none of your business ? 

Can you really behave as if there were such a difference? } 


Admittedly the key problem in Endo’s text is on still another level. 

It is easy to identify oneself with the conflict he describes. The reality 
of the situation, especially of the anxiety, nightmarish-familiar, is 
undeniable. Among most readers it will evoke well-known images and 
phantasies of anxiety of the sort that, to say it briefly, in hell you are 
bound to act like the devil, regardless of whether you throw away the 
others or yourself. 


But we are not yet in hell. The daily reality can be illuminated by other 
images and paradigms than that of hell, including those of Holy 

Scripture. Some of the biblical paradigms can cause us to wonder why they 
start at this point and stop at that. The story of the priest and the 
apostate, if it were in the New Testament, would probably have a different 
beginning. Certainly it would have a different ending. Judas is apostate 
in the passion story ; but Peter, publicly recanting, is too. And his case 
was certainly not recorded for purely biographical reasons, but — as 

Endo confirms in the last sentence which mentions a symbolic crowing 

of the cock — in order to occupy our imagination, to make us think. 
Peter, related to ‘The Priest and the Apostate’, makes me think that 

the denial of Jesus, apostasy, does not necessarily mean the end of 
Christian existence. On the contrary, in the case of Peter Christian 
existence starts at that point as being totally dependent on salvation by 
forgiveness. Jesus builds His Church upon those who are not able to 

keep what they promised God, the others, or themselves ; to them He 

has given the task of mission. Whoever wants to proclaim salvation as 

the new beginning, as forgiven guilt, must have experienced whereof He 
speaks. Peter, the apostate, whose story continued — patron-saint of 
world mission in the 20th century which doubts its own purpose... 


Heinrich Balz 
Tubingen, West Germany 


1 Quoted from G. Gaus, Zur Person, Portrdts in Frage und Antwort, 1965, p. 115. 
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What is a Christian to do when apostasy from Christ seems to be the 
only form of effective neighbourly love? When on his apostasy depends his 
neighbour's ‘salvation’? Loyalty to Christ here would spell unconcern 
for the men in the pit. Loyalty therefore calls for disloyalty, but on the 
other hand, if I disown Christ before men, I shall be disowned before the 
Father and that is perdition (Mt. 10 : 32-32). But what does disowning 
Christ really mean? Has not he who loves his neighbour satisfied every 
claim of the law? And surely, it is not those who call Christ ‘Lord, 

Lord’ who will enter the kingdom but those who do the Father’s will 

CMTS 2 


How simple things would have been if Jesus had stopped with the first 
commandment, and had made salvation consist in love for God alone. 
He has brought in the neighbour and has complicated matters infinitely. 


The official hides the fact that there is a real difference between physical 
freedom and human freedom. The kernel of human freedom can be, 
and has to be, saved even when we have been maimed by curtailment 

of physical freedom. There remains the power, to be upheld, of saying 
‘No’ to every indignity offered to man, and of paying the price with the 
last drop of blood and the last breath. With this ‘No’, salvation begins. 


Am I afraid to betray the Church? I must be honest ; I am. But I am 
even more deeply afraid to betray man and to kiss the fetters that hold me 
in slavery, simply because my torturer’s whip orders me to do so... 

From all that I know of Christ Jesus, little as it is, I am convinced that 
He would never betray His vision of man, nor apostatize from man and 
the future of man. 


If in September 1942 Gandhiji had been told that he would be released 
from prison and thousands of others in various prisons in India would 
be freed if only he was willing to withdraw the Quit India Resolution, 
already withdrawn allegedly by many prisoners, would he, and should 
he, have done it in the name of love for comrades in custody ? 


Love demanded that, even for the prisoners, salvation should mean 
something larger than immediate release. It won’t do for them to be let 
out of narrow confinement into the larger prison that India then was. 
What mattered and spelt salvation for everybody was total national freedom. 
And so the Quit India Resolution could not be trampled upon. 

Gandhiji could not apostatize from the ideal of free India. 


Samuel Rayan, Delhi, India 
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A PAINTING OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 
Ignazio Silone 


Ignazio Silone describes in his novel Fontamara his own life, the life of a cafone, a farm-worker 
from the South of Italy. For these cafoni Italian is a foreign language, because it is the 
language of the advocates, the land-owners, the bankers and the priests from the city. 

In this situation, which is not just one of material misery but ‘une misére affective’, the Church 
functions as a narcotic religion, which has — according to Silone — nothing to offer but a very 
special kind of flea, which bites the cafoni so they will not be seduced to evil thoughts. 

Yet Silone, who describes himself as a ‘Christian without a church’ and a ‘Marxist without a 
party’, cannot but meditate on the Gospel in spite of its betrayal by many Christians. i 


In the church of Fontamara the only really beautiful thing was the 
picture of the Lord’s Supper, on the altar : Jesus had in His hands a loaf 
of white bread and said : This is my body. The white bread is my body. 
The white bread is the Son of God. The white bread is truth and life. 
Jesus did not make allusion to the corn-bread, which the farm-workers 
eat, nor to this ugly surrogate of bread, which is the Host of the 

priest. Jesus had in His hands a real piece of white bread and said : 
This here (the white bread) is my body. That means God, the truth, 
life. He wanted to say : Whosoever has white bread, has me (God). 
Whosoever has no white bread, who has only corn-bread, is outside of 
God’s grace, he doesn’t know the truth, he doesn’t have life. Like the 
pigs, the asses and the goats, he nourishes himself from impurity. 

For him who does not have white bread, who has only corn-bread, 
Christ might as well never have come. For him, Redemption might 

as well never have happened. For him Christ is still to come. And 

how can we stop thinking of our own grain, cultivated with so much 
pain and seized by the bank at the end of the month of May, when 

it was still green, and resold later at a much higher price? We have 
cultivated it with our sweat, but we did not eat it. We have eaten 
corn-bread. 


Yet Christ says from the altar : This is my body. He did not point to 
a corn-bread, but to a beautiful, golden-baked loaf of white bread. 
And the invocation of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Give us today our daily 
bread’, certainly does not refer to corn-bread, but to wheat-bread. 
And the bread mentioned in the Eucharistic hymn ‘O life-bread from 
Heaven’ is not corn-bread, but wheat-bread. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE BABEL OF BANGKOK 
by Hans-Ruedi Weber, WCC 


(translated from the German by the WCC language service) 


The Bible is not altogether unknown 
in Bangkok. In the few Christian 
schools in the city there is compul- 
sory daily Bible study in which even 
the many Buddhist teachers and 
pupils have to participate. | wonder if 
that kindles adelightin Biblereading ? 
Between Bangkok and Babel there 
is a much more obvious connection. 
In the streets and shops you meet 
not only Thais and Chinese but also 
Indians and an astonishing number 
of white people from America and 
Europe. Many ofthe shops advertise 
their wares in three languages: Thai, 
Chinese and English. But Bangkok 
is, above all, the city of the Buddha. 
There is a street in the commercial 
quarter where in one shop after 
another only Buddhas are for sale; 
large ones and small, gilded, sil- 
vered, carved in stone, expensive 
antiques and cheap mass-produced 
figures. Bangkok’s most beautiful 
buildings, the temples, were built 
in honour of the Buddha. 

In this essay, however, it is not the 
city | want to speak about but the 
‘Bangkok’ world missionary con- 
ference which took place just out- 
side the city. 


The Babel of a world 
conference 


When over three hundred people 
from sixty-nine countries in all con- 
tinents come together there is at 
first a ‘confusion of tongues’. Even 
the more or less fluent speakers of 
ecumenical English use the same 
terms in very different ways. What 
for some means ‘salvation’, for 
others is just a sign of escape or 
else a political slogan. | 


But other aspects of a world con- 
ference besides the confusion of 
tongues also remind one of the 
Tower of Babel. If you are brought 
at considerable expense from all 
continents to a conference, some 
attempt must be made to justify this 
by works ; a desire to ‘make a name’ 
and erect, if not a tower, at least a 
milestone. ‘Bangkok 1973’ must 
carry on the famous series of world 
missionary conferences starting with. 
Edinburgh 1910 and _ continuing 
through Jerusalem 1928, Tambaram 
1938 ... Mexico City 1963. It would 
be splendid to carry on this impres- 
sive tradition in a worthy manner 
and if possible to achieve even 
greater things. But would this be 
possible? It was certainly with 
trepidation and anxiety, scepticism 
and resignation, without any great 
expectations and joyfulness, that 
many entered the ‘Happy Hall’ of 
the Red Cross Centre where the 
conference was held. Would not 
the microcosm represented in this 
world conference disintegrate under 
the pressure of the many tensions 
present within it? Would it not in 
the end produce hostility rather than 
salvation? All these confusions, 
temptations and anxieties were pre- 
sent within the world missionary 
conference in Bangkok. What role 
did the Bible play in this Babel ? 


Preparatory biblical studies 


It had been decided from the start 
that the ecumenical study on ‘Sal- 
vation Today’ and the world mis- 
sionary conference on this theme 
should not adopt the traditional 
pattern of establishing first a biblical 
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basis for further reflection and ac- 
tion. The preparatory work began 
with a collection of contemporary 
texts in which modern people gave 
expression to their longing for sal- 
vation and recounted their experi- 
ences of salvation or of evil. Only 
as a second step was the question 
of the biblical message of salvation 
raised and an attempt made to under- 
stand this message in the light of 
present experience of salvation and 
evil and to proclaim the good news 
of salvation in Christ in this con- 
temporary context of longing for 
salvation. 


This preparatory procedure was de- 
plored and criticized by many peo- 
ple, especially by evangelicals. But 
the counter-question to be asked is 
whether this movement, from an as 
yet unclarified present back to the 
Bible, where clues, warnings and 
encouragement are found for present 
life, speech and action, is not in 
fact truly biblical. Was this not the 
way the first Christians read and 
used the Old Testament, which was 
their Bible? They rarely started 
from some ancient text to find their 
way to the present. They began 
with a present they did not under- 
stand, for example, the crucifixion 
which at first seemed to make no 
sense at all, and by means of the 
biblical text they came to under- 
stand the significance of the present. 
The procedure adopted in the pre- 
parations for Bangkok seems to me 
therefore to be wholly justifiable 
from a biblical standpoint.' 


In March 1972 a small biblical study 
conference was held in Bossey on 
the meaning of salvation in the Old 
and New Testaments, with biblical 
scholars of different confessions 


and from different continents par- 
ticipating. Besides considering 
drafts of essays on six biblical books 
and carrying out the preliminary 
work on the brochure ‘Biblical Per- 
spectives on Salvation’, this Bossey 
conference had the task of making 
proposals about the way these bibli- 
cal perspectives on salvation in the 
world today might be communicated 
in two plenary sessions of the 
Bangkok conference. It was agreed 
from the very start that these should 
not take the form of a monologue 
delivered by a biblical scholar. Each 
of the two biblical introductions, it 
was therefore decided, should take 
some concrete contemporary situa- 
tion as its starting point. The study 
of the biblical text should therefore 
present not only the original histori- 
cal context of the passage and, if 
possible, one or two examples of 
different interpretations of the pas- 
sage drawn from different historical 
and cultural contexts, but also and 
above all this concrete contempo- 
rary context. Not only that, but the 
biblical introductions should not be 
exclusively verbal but should also 
employ music and the visual arts 
and include, wherever possible, cer- 
tain dramatic elements. But care 
should also be taken not to turn the 
biblical introductions into theatrical 
performances but rather to make it 
possible for all to join spontaneously 
in the Bible study, not only those on 
the platform but also the conference 
members in the body of the hall. 
The main emphasis in these two 
plenary sessions should be on 
listening to the biblical passages. 
To satisfy all these requirements 
within the limits of a session lasting 
only an hour and a half seemed at 
first to pose an insoluble problem, 
a squaring of the circle ! 


' On this see Thomas Wieser, ‘The Experience of Salvation Today’, in /nternational Review of Mission 


Vol. LX, No. 239, July 1971, pp. 382-394. 
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The biblical mood of the 
Bangkok conference 


At the beginning of his introductory 
address on the conference theme, 
on the opening day of the Bangkok 
conference, M. M. Thomas set the 
thinking and life of the whole con- 
ference in the context of the promise 
contained in the concluding verses 
of Psalm 144: 


‘,.. that our sons may grow up 
as young plants 

and that our daughters may be as 
the polished corners of the 
Temple. 

That our garners may be full and 
plenteous with all manner of 
store ; 

that our sheep may bring forth 
thousands and ten thousands 
in our streets ; 

that our oxen may be strong to 
labour; 

that there be no leading into 
captivity, 

and no complaining in our streets. 

Happy are the people that are in 
such a state; 

blessed are the people who have 
the Lord for their God.’ 


Another biblical passage perhaps 
made a deeper impression on the 
entire conference —the cry of the 
psalmist: ‘Out of the depths | cry 
unto thee, O Lord!’ (Ps. 130: 1) 
In the services held immediately 
before the midday meal and in the 
centre of the assembly hall, this cry 
of the psalmist was used every day 
to sum up the whole prayer of the 
conference. The mood of the Bang- 
kok conference was marked by this 
attitude of repentance and at the 
same time by the joyful celebration 
of a salvation already experienced 
and yet still to come. 


This paradoxical combination of 
penitence and joy is characteristi- 
cally biblical and in this sense it can 
be said that — even apart from the 
Bible studies —the Bangkok con- 


ference had a markedly biblical 
orientation. If the feared disinte- 
gration of the conference which had 
to come to terms with so many 
tensions in the world and the Church 
today did not in fact happen, this 
was certainly due mainly to this 
biblical orientation. And because 
this did not happen, the conference 
was itself for many of its partici- 
pants an experience of salvation. 


Stories of salvation 


The first biblical introduction began 
with the whole conference singing 
the negro spiritual ‘Go down, 
Moses !’ Then followed a discus- | 
sion between an American black 
and a friend of the Jews, the latter 
speaking mainly on the basis of an 
Old Testament faith. Could the 
Exodus story be applied so directly 
to the liberation of the blacks in 
North America as the negro spiritual 
we sang assumed it could ? Could 
it again and again come alive in the 
same obvious sense it has been 
assumed to do in Jewish worship 
and understanding in the course of 
the last three millenia? Is this use 
of a biblical story justifiable or not ? 
Is it true, as various contemporary 
theologians assert, that the Exodus 
episode is the key to an _ under- 
standing of the whole biblical mes- 
sage and, therefore, to an under- 
standing of the biblical view of 
salvation ? What really happened 
at the time of the Exodus ? 


To answer these questions the 
conference first of all spent more 
than a quarter of an hour listening 
to large extracts from the biblical 
narrative of the Exodus. The read- 
ings had been pre-recorded on tape 
and the dramatic reading of the 
Exodus story with different voices 
taking the different roles made a 
striking impression on the audience 
in spite of the time it took. With the 
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aid of coloured slides this story of 
liberation was put back into its 
Original context — that of Egypt in 
the thirteenth century BC. But the 
biblical texts are not simply a record 
of what actually happened ; they are, 
to a much larger extent, a sermon 
about and instruction in the signi- 
ficance of what happened. We there- 
fore studied the priestly interpreta- 
tion of the Exodus events given in 
Exodus 6:6-8. What is important 
here is that although the Exodus is 
regarded as a story of political 
liberation, this liberation is never- 
theless something more than poli- 
tics. The Exodus is also interpreted 
as the adoption of the Israelites by 
their God. Throughout the whole 
passage it is God who is the Agent 
and the passage begins and ends 
with the religious affirmation: ‘l am 
the Lord.’ 


But how did this salvation — experi- 
enced both as political liberation 
and as divine adoption — actually 
take place ? Who are the agents in 
the account given of the beginning 
of the Exodus episode in Exodus 
1:6 to 2:10? Only one man plays 
an important part — Pharaoh — and 
he is the agent of oppression. 
Apart from Pharaoh, the agents 
are almost all women: the Hebrew 
midwives, the mother and sister of 
Moses, the Egyptian princess. The 
history of salvation takes place here 
in the midst of very ordinary every- 
day happenings. What sets the 
Exodus story in motion is the mid- 
wives’ civil disobedience, the very 
natural love of a mother and a sister, 
and the stirrings in the heart of a 
princess. If we compare the cir- 
cumstances of Moses’ birth with 
the many myths and legends of the 
ancient east telling the story of how 
some threatened hero was miracu- 
lously preserved from mortal dan- 
gers before his birth and afterwards, 
the difference is immediately ap- 
parent. The scene of the action of 
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the gods in the myths is some 
mythical realm remote from ordinary 
every-day life; here in the Exodus 
story the scene of the action is the 
political realm. 

Does this mean that God is absent ? 
It is not only in the relatively late 
priestly interpretation of the Exodus 
events that God is the deliverer in 
the last analysis but also in the 
earlier description of the beginning 
of the Exodus. What gave the 
Hebrew midwives the courage to 
refuse political obedience to a des- 
potic Pharaoh was their religious 
faith. God's hand in events is 
especially clear in the repeated 
reference to the fruitfulness of the 
oppressed Hebrews, which is men- 
tioned no less than six times. Not 
even Pharaoh's drastic methods of 
birth-control could render inopera- 
tive this sign of the divine blessing 
and presence which is so important 
for the Old Testament believer. 
Now —the writer of Exodus 1 is 
saying — now the great promises of 
Genesis 1:28 and Genesis 12:2 
are fulfilled. Here we have ‘salvation 
today’. 

But this at once led the participants 
in the Bangkok conference to pose 
urgent problems connected with the 
interpretation of biblical stories for 
our own day. In a world threatened 
with a population explosion can we 
today regard a high birth-rate as a 
mark of divine blessing ? Do we not 
today have to interpret this blessing 
quite differently ? And what about 
the black slaves we saw depicted 
as engaged in forced labour in the 
slides illustrating life in ancient 
Egypt? Is there an Exodus for them 
too ? What happens when people 
who were once oppressed become 
themselves oppressors ? 

Our study of the Exodus events was 
interrupted by a Caribbean nurse: 
‘We've been talking all the time about 
salvation as liberation. But there’s 
another biblical story and in it Jesus 


is the centre. In the negro spirituals 
we don’t only sing about Moses and 
Pharaoh but also about Jesus and 
how He healed the sick and forgave 
sinners: ‘‘There is a balm in Gilead 
to make the wounded whole, There 
is a balm in Gilead to heal the sin- 
sick soul’’.’. The whole conference 
then sang this negro spiritual telling 
of the healing Jesus brought and of 
His sacrificial love. This led to a 
short discussion of Jesus’ first 
sermon, recorded in Luke 4: 16-21. 
Here, too, we have a case of ‘sal- 
vation today’. In accord with the 
passage quoted from Isaiah 61, 
salvation is taken in a total sense: 
good news for the poor, release for 
the prisoners, healing for the blind, 
liberation of the oppressed, a year 
of grace with all its economic conse- 
quences as described in Leviticus 
25: 8-16. Says Jesus in this His 
shortest sermon: all this is happen- 
ing now and in me. Luke placed 
this narrative at the point in his 
gospel where Mark and Matthew in 
theirs place the proclamation of 
Jesus: ‘The time has come; the 
kingdom of God is upon you; repent 
and believe the Gospel.’ This Gos- 
pel of salvation is present in the 
Messiah Jesus. 

‘Is that really true ?’ asked the Old 
Testament believer. ‘There are still 
SO many poor people, so many 
prisoners, so many blind people, 
so many ill-treated people in our 
world, so long after the all-important 
‘‘today’’ of Jesus. The kingdom of 
God has still not arrived. Total 
salvation is still no more than the 
substance of human hope.’ This 
provoked a whole series of ques- 
tions. Are the Exodus episode and 
the Jesus episode two distinct sal- 
vation histories or simply two chap- 
ters in one and the same continuing 
salvation history ? How is the ‘today’ 
of Jesus related to our ‘today’ ? 
How can we take seriously the cry 
for liberation, healing and meaning 


in our world today and, at the same 
time, already joyfully celebrate in 
hope of the total salvation which is 
promised us ? 


The cost of salvation 


The biblical introduction | have just 
briefly described took place on the 
afternoon of the conference’s first 
day. It provoked a number of reac- 
tions, mostly positive, but also some 
serious critical questions. One evan- 
gelical properly asked: ‘Are we 
speaking biblically about the Exodus 
if we don’t also speak about God’s 
judgment which accompanies it, and 
about the blood of the slain passover 
lamb ?’ Even more penetrating were 
questions put by various Asians: 
‘Has there not been far too much 
historical talk ? Is this not a typically 
semitic and western view of the 
experience of salvation ? What has 
happened to meditation ?’ But per- 
haps some of these critics had 
raised their questions a little too 
early, since the one-sidedness of 
the first biblical introduction was 
corrected by the choice of biblical 
passages and by the method used 
in the second biblical introduction 
which had been prepared long 
beforehand. 

This second biblical introduction 
on the afternoon of the second day 
of the conference began with the 
clack of typewriters and the ringing 
of telephone bells. A woman church 
executive was speaking busily into 
a telephone about all the important 
meetings she had to attend dealing 
with the problems of the churches 
and the world. So busy was she 
with these that she had no time to 
attend to a black South African who 
was trying to tell her something. 
This African then launched into a 
bitter tirade cataloguing all the in- 
justice he had to put up with. ‘It’s 
always the same! Wherever | go 
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they tell me to wait! ... My business 
and the business of my people 
always take second place. No one 
thinks they are important. O God! 
Why are we made to suffer such 
indignity and contempt ?’ This tirade 
led on to a dialogue between the 
church bureaucrat and the African, 
making clear also the distress and 
the need for deliverance even of the 
‘strong’, and especially of those who 
have to make church decisions. 
An Asian Christian joined in the 
dialogue, showing how in Hinduism, 
for example, this human quest for 
an ultimate, for the meaning of life, 
receives a most profound answer. 


At this point the leader of the Bible 
study turned the discussion to the 
psalms of lamentation. The black 
South African read Psalm 22. This 
psalm is not only the prayerful 
wrestling of a sick man who is 
despised and persecuted but of one 
who amid all these afflictions also 
suffers from man’s deepest afflic- 
tion, his abandonment by God. 
But how then are we to explain the 
astonishing transition from this cry 
from the depths of God-forsaken- 
ness to the hymn of deliverance of 
one who invites the poor to a cele- 
bration supper, and whose praise 
is destined to resound in the whole 
earth and to future generations ? 
The psalmist recalls how the prayers 
of his fathers have been answered 
(vv. 4-6). He acknowledges the 
presence of God even in his suffer- 
ings: ‘Thou dost lay me in the dust 
of death.’ (v. 15) And when his 
prayer is answered (or already in 
the midst of his sufferings ?) the 
lamentation turns into a hymn of 
thanksgiving. Who was it who 
prayed in this way? It is hardly a 
‘messianic prophecy’ that we have 
here, for the psalmist does not use 
the future tense nor any distinctively 
messianic terminology. Some scho- 
lars think that this is a cultic royal 
psalm in which the king represents 
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the dying and rising divinity. Others 
think rather of an ordinary member 
of the community of the pious. But 
so many sufferings are laid upon this 
individual that an individual destiny 
has here become a type and para- 
digm of Old Testament faith. 


As Christians we cannot use the 
words of this psalm without remem- 
bering that Jesus on the cross made 
this cry of distress from Psalm 22: 1 
His own cry. The second biblical 
introduction at Bangkok therefore 
led directly into a visual meditation 
on the victory of the cross by means 
of pictures. Photos depicting im- 
pressive contemporary technological 
achievements in stone and _ steel 
and others of monuments to past 
victories were set alongside a series 
of very simple representations of the 
crucifixion by artists (often unknown) 
from different centuries and cultures. 
These showed the sufferings of 
Christ but, still more, the love which 
found expression in these sufferings 
and in the victory of the cross. 


‘Worthy is the Lamb, the Lamb 
that was slain, 

to receive all power and wealth, 

wisdom and might, 

honour and glory and praise.’ 


This hymn of the angels, found in 
the great vision of John described 
in chapters four and following of 
the Apocalypse, led on to our study 
of the New Testament passages. 
A tape-recording of a reading of 
extracts from the vision of John, 
with short musical interludes, was 
then played and the poetical lang- 
uage of the Apocalypse of John 
had an astonishingly direct impact 
on the conference members through 
this dramatic presentation. The 
study focused on the call to praise 
uttered by the vast throng of martyrs 
from every nation, of all tribes, 
peoples and languages : 


‘Salvation to our God, who sits on 
the throne, and to the Lamb.’ Some 


modern versions mistranslate the 
Original Greek as follows: ‘Our 
deliverance comes from our God, 
who sits on the throne, and from 
the Lamb.’ While it is true, of 
course, that our salvation comes 
from God, here in fact salvation is 
proclaimed for God! Does God 
need to be saved ? 


This text and this question gave a 
new dimension to our reflections on 
salvation today at the Bangkok con- 
ference. For Christians who were 
faced with the choice of dying for 
or denying their faith in Jesus 
Christ, there was nothing obvious 
about faith in God. The Apocalypse 
of John was written originally for 
such Christians and potential mar- 
tyrs. They were exposed to the 
trial of God-forsakenness. They had 
made God's cause their cause. But 
was this cause really worth dying 
for? God Himself was at risk. 
What was now at stake was no 
longer simply their own salvation 
and their own fate but God's cause, 
His salvation, His victory. Spon- 
taneous contributions from the floor 
in the plenary session helped to 
throw some light on the mystery 
of this strange hymn of praise of 
the martyrs. Does it not mean that 
it is quite impossible to think of 
God without at the same time think- 
ing of salvation? That to be sal- 
vation and to create salvation are 
fundamental to His very being ? 
Does it not mean that God is en- 
gaged in the struggle for the coming 
of His kingdom in a much deeper, 
much more perilous way than we 
with our static concept of divinity 
ordinarily imagine? Was Paul 
Minear not right to insist so strongly 
that salvation means primarily libera- 
tion from self-centred human love 
and the triumph of God's cause ? 


Work in the Bible groups 


The organizers of the conference 
had made provision for four Bible 
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groups in addition to various other 
groups (meditation, visual art, 
music). To their surprise, so many 
people registered for Bible study 
that another three groups had to be 
formed. Depending on the particu- 
lar composition of the group and on 
the particular gifts of its leader (the 
leaders originally included two 
Asians who at the last minute had 
to decline), the methods and choice 
of texts differed from group to 
group. The first group was led by 
a black American Pentecostalist 
preacher and took personal experi- 
ence of salvation as the starting 
point for discussing such New Testa- 
ment passages as Luke 19 and Mat- 
thew 25. } 


The second group, aided by a West 
European theologian, concentrated 
entirely on exegesis of the Marcan 
narrative of the crucifixion (Mark 15), 
with the objective of discovering the 
relevance of this narrative for sal- 
vation in the world today, in the 
political realm especially. The re- 
port of this group considerably 
influenced the contents of the letter 
sent to the churches by the Com- 
mission on World Mission and 
Evangelism after the conference. 
A third group, under the leadership 
of an African Old Testament scholar, 
studied Ezekiel 36:1-7, 16-32 and 
other Old Testament texts. It was 
this group which on the basis of 
its study drew up the short ‘Affirma- 
tion on Salvation Today’ which was 
later adopted by the whole confer- 
ence and by the Commission on 
World Mission and Evangelism. An 
Orthodox bishop was leader of the 
fourth group. This group studied 
the Exodus narrative and the doc- 
trinal affirmations of | John in the 
light of the Orthodox liturgy. Many 
Protestant members of this group 
found this procedure quite new, 
often debatable but always most 
stimulating. 
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The fifth Bible study group was led 
by a woman director of a West 
European evangelical academy who 
had no specialist theological train- 
ing. This group discussed the 
present situation in the light of 
Psalm 79, Isaiah 42:1-9; 45: 1-8, 
and Revelation 3:14-22. On two 
days the biblical passage was the 
starting point, while for the study 
of Isaiah the starting point was the 
contemporary understanding of the 
concepts ‘Liberation-Justice-Love’. 
A Dutch pastor therefore presided 
over the sixth group which discussed 
among other passages the Magnifi- 
cat and Acts 4:1-22. The main 
question raised here was who, in 
the biblical view, are the poor, and 
what is the power of the powerless. 


The seventh group, led by a Central 
American theologian, discussed 
first the texts from Amos 5 and 
Luke 4/Matthew 4 proposed in the 
preparatory booklet ‘Biblical Per- 
spectives on Salvation’. It then tried 
to ‘transculturize’ Jesus’ sermon at 
Nazareth into the various contem- 
porary situations of the group mem- 
bers. For this group these examples 
of dramatized proclamation proved 
an experience which strengthened 
fellowship considerably and a Latin 
American cultural transposition of 
the sermon of Jesus was later pre- 
sented at a plenary session of the 
conference. 


The influence of biblical 
thinking 


When we read the section reports 
and other conference statements, 
we find few references to biblical 
texts and no lengthy biblical theo- 
logical statements — except for the 
theological introduction to the report 
of Section Il. This will be regretted 
and criticized by some. Others will 
rejoice that for once we are not given 
a biblical preface to documents of 
mission strategy (which then often 
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turn out to be very unbiblical). 
Biblical thinking was, in fact, to 
permeate strategic thinking, just as 
the seed can produce its fruit only 
if it is scattered and then buried. 
Whether the harvest will be a good 
one, however, remains to be seen 
and to be prayed for. Yet even now 
certain promising aspects can be 
pointed out, which reveal, among 
other things certainly, the profound 
influence of the Bible study. 


One reason why ‘Bangkok 1973’ will 
certainly be remembered in church 
history is that there, perhaps for the 
first time in the history of ecumenical 
conferences, the rich variety of con- 
fessions of faith and affirmations of 
faith which exists in the Canon of 
the Bible was taken quite seriously. 
Theology was not the preserve of 
professional theologians. Practical 
workers in missionary effort in the 
large cities, a militant engaged in 
the struggle of the guerillas for 
political freedom in Angola, a wo- 
man member of the ‘Jesus Move- 
ment’ in the USA, a doctor who is 
helping to establish a comprehen- 
sive health service in New Guinea, 
people like this had just as much to 
contribute to theological reflection 
on salvation today as professors of 
missiology. The rich variety of. 
biblical thought-forms and expres- 
sions was taken equally seriously. 


Abstract intellectual reflection was 
complemented and made fruitful by 
knowledge and sharing, helped by 
poetry, visual arts, song, common 
confession and celebration. The 
two biblical introductions early in 
the conference as well as the variety 
of methods used in the different 
groups, including the Bible groups, 
were a direct application of this 
conference style. The style of the 
report of Section | was a firstfruit 
of this. It begins with a set of con- 
crete situations, stories and testi- 
monies, which are at first simply set 
alongside each other disconnec- 


tedly. Then comes the reflection, 
considering the theme of ‘culture 
and identity’ in the light of salvation 
in Jesus Christ. This reflection 
concludes with a number of prayers 
composed during the work of the 
section. The style of this section 
report is an example of genuine 
biblical thinking. 


But, it may be asked, did not this 
strong emphasis on a diversity of 
forms and expressions of faith add 
to the confusion of this Babel of a 
world conference? Did we _ not 
thereby become the victims of an 
easy relativism ? Over against this, 
reference must be made to certain 
constants which emerged in spite 
of all the diversity, some of which 
are lifted up in the comments of the 
reflection group. A large number 
of the conference members there- 
fore welcomed the adoption by the 
whole conference of the ‘Affirmation 
on Salvation Today’, the brief credal 
statement produced in the _ third 
Bible group. Without in any way 
questioning the content of this 
declaration of faith, which was cer- 
tainly very significant and existential 
for the third Bible group, it may be 
asked whether this kind of general 
declaration is the right way, the 
biblical way, of confessing the faith 
today. 


Immediately after the world mis- 
sionary conference a small ecu- 
menical study conference took place, 
also in Bangkok, arranged by the 
Faith and Order Commission, on the 
theme ‘Giving Account of the Hope 
that is in us’. How do we confess 
the faith hic et nunc, taking seriously 
both the very diverse biblical tra- 
ditions of faith and the great diver- 
sity of cultural situations today ? 
The extremely interesting discus- 
sions and the results of this small 
study conference suggest that our 
confession of the faith, if it is to be 
biblical, must be both very traditional 


and very closely related to our 
situations. Genuine confession will 
not be a general declaration of faith 
but a multiform accounting for the 
common hope that is in us, one 
which is thoroughly assimilated to 
our various cultural situations. What 
constitutes the unity of our con- 
fession of the faith is not the use 
of the same words but the constant 
remembrance (anamnesis) of Jesus 
Christ and the constant prayer for 
the Holy Ghost (epik/esis). 


Because there was at Bangkok some 
degree of biblical confession in this 
sense, the feared breach between 
those who emphasize the personal 
and the transcendental and those | 
who emphasize the secular, social 
and political elements in the Gospel 
and experience of salvation was 
averted. Better still, despite these 
and many other continuing tensions 
there was a growth in mutual trust. 
Fear was cast out by reverence for 
and trust in God. 


In Bangkok God had a clearly recog- 
nizable face: the face of Jesus of 
Nazareth, the crucified and risen 
Lord. Even though His name does 
not appear in the list of those 
attending the conference, He was 
certainly there for many, in a way 
which again and again surprised us, 
as our judge, pioneer and saviour. 
One of the matters this Lord taught 
us to reflect upon afresh was the 
message of the poor and the power 
of the powerless. It was therefore 
no accident that the almost sacro- 
sanct ecumenical slogan about the 
‘transfer of power to the powerless’ 
was challenged at Bangkok. This 
did not mean in any sense that 
people retreated from political com- 
mitment into a _ private religious 
world. It meant rather that we 
became much clearer about the 
distinctive dimension in the politics 
of the crucified, namely, the power 
of the Holy Ghost. 
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